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THE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES OF FRANCE: 


lL’ACADEMIE ROYALE D’ARCHITECTURE; LA SOCIETE CENTRALE DES ARCHITECTES FRANCAIS. 


7 y We ® ‘ 
it fulfilment of a promise which 


we made to our readers in a 


S Tecent article, we propose to 
“vote a little space in the pre- 
“nt and two subsequent issues to a 
wer review of the constitution and 
ae of _some of the leading 

ectural societies which have their 
pee Olices in Paris. It is not unin- 
rig to cast our eyes across the 
bat we In t i matter, for it is to France 
aan tat look for the parent of all 
Aiorarehe <f . Eee bodies, and for a 
tablish . vanised architectural effort 
ane advance of any other 
Phcadieni> Peat the foundation of 
ees + es ale d Architecture by 
Tieden. ie reign of Louis XIV., in 
until the ») — has been preserved 
f the «ut Wme, with the exception 


‘ years of the Revolution, 

ety, with other established 
‘as suppressed by a decree 
«| Convention. It would be 
“sent purpose to pay more 


f the Nat lor 


eside Our » 
A 


than a passing tribute to this parent 
association, which, with Francois 
Blondel as its first Director and Pro- 
fessor, formulated an organisation which 
has provided the basis of initial procedure 
for all subsequent architectural societies. 
L’Académie Royale was always numeri- 
cally a small body. At first consisting 
of six members, chosen by the King. 
this number was increased (in 1699) to 
seventeen, with a professor and a secre- 
tary. Subsequently the Académie, being 
granted letters patent, became entitled to 
elect its own members (in 1717), who were 
then increased to twenty-four, divided 
into two classes, of which the first con- 
sisted of ten architects, a professor, and a 
secretary. These numbers were from 
time to time increased, but never reached 
a larger total than sixty, of which 
twenty-eight were either Honorary 
Academicians or corresponding mem- 
bers. Meetings were held twice a 
week ; on Tuesdays to hear the lectures 
and receive instruction from Professor 


Blondel; on Thursdavs to discuss matters 
either of immediate practical import- 
ance. or of an abstract kind connected 
with architectural art and history. The 
records of the work and studies of the 
Académie, contained in ten volumes of 
MS.. consisting of 5,000 folio pages, are 
preserved at the Institut de France. Only 
occasional extracts from these papers 
have been published. Among other 
things it is interesting to note that the 
foundation of the Grand Prix de Rome 
was established under the patronage of 
Académie Royale in 1720, Antome 
Desgodetz being the Professor at the time, 
the name of the Director, or President, 
not being ascertainable at the moment of 
our research. Inclusion within the ranks 
of the Académie conferred great dis- 
tinction, just as the attainments of its 
various members brought distinction to 
the corporate body. Until its extermina- 
tion by what Professor Blomfield calls the 
brutal pedantry of the decrees of Re- 
publican Government in 1793, P Académie 
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Royale occupiéd a powerful, even brilliant 
position. Its history covers a period 
of architectural achievement which the 
recent publications of Mr. Blomfield 
and Mr. Ward have assisted to elucidate 
in works which are an ornament to 
British scholarship. Its membership was 
small, but in artistic associations it 1s the 
quality of the unit which gives strength 
to the whole bundle. The methods of 
architectural practice have changed both 
in France and elsewhere since the days 
of Louis XIV., and the foundation of 
Académie Royale, although Blondel 
and his confréres were largely protagonists 
of the practising architect as we know him 
to-day. The title of architect was indeed 
just then coming into vogue, replacing 
that of master of the works. 

To descend, however, to later times, 
there are at present two architectural 
societies of power and influence estab- 
lished in the French capital ; and there is 
also l Association Provinciale, an influen- 
tial organisation whose administrative 
offices are at Versailles. To a certain 
extent the efforts of these various societies 
may at moments clash, although each is 
established on a logical basis independent 
of the other. Jn addition to the three 
Parisian societies—that is to say, the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Francais, 
the Association des Architectes Diplémfs 
par le Gouvernement, and |’ Association 
Provinciale des Architectes Francais— 
there are some thirty-four provincial 
societies, the majority of which are feder- 
ated with the Association Provinciale, 
but not all; but all of which are en 
correspondance with the Société Centrale. 
The Société Centrale is the oldest of 
bodies; it claims more or less 
to carry on the tradition of the old 
Académie Royale, and is jealous of its 
power and the prestige of its members ; 
the Société des Architectes Diplém‘’s par 
le Gouvernement was founded in 1877, 
and its membership is restricted to those 
who have obtained the architectural 
diploma at l’FEeole Nationale et Spéciale 
des Beaux-Arts; the Association Pro- 
vinciale does not co sist of individual 
members, but of numerous federated 
societies, from whose members its 
President and other officers are elected. 

The Société Centrale des Architectes 
was founded at a meeting of architects on 
June 9, 1840, convened to promote means 
by which common action might be taken 
to remedy the condition of affairs result- 
ing from the absence of any available 
testimony to distinguish an architect 
from the man who assumed the title 
without possessing adequate qualifi- 
cations. On November 15 following — 
the meeting aforesaid having drawn up 
a report—it was decided that a Society 
of Architects should be formed having 
for its principal objects :— 

1. To seek to unite and bring together 
at a common centre architects who 
possess the testimonies and the necessary 
guarantees of instruction, experience, 
capacity, and morality. 

2. To exercise over its members a 
power of control and discipline. 

3. To concern itself with questions of 
art, of practice, of mutual agreement, of 
law and administration, which are of 
importance to architecture and to 
architects. 

The Société Centrale was thus founded, 


these 
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beginning with about 100 members, 
and held its first general meeting 
under the Fresidency of M. Pierre 
Baltard on January 24, 1841. The two 
following years were occupied in the 
elaboration of statutes and rules, and in 
taking the necessary steps to establish 
its legal existence. On May 27, 1843, 
the Society, having then doubled its 
membership, received from the Ministry 
of the Interior the necessary legal con- 
firmation. From that time it proceeded 
to issue its bulletins, so as to keep its 
scattered members in touch with its 
affairs. In 1888 the well-known weekly 
journal, T’ Architecture, was established. 
The Society is composed of titular 
members, honorary members, corre- 
sponding members, and free Associates 
(d’associés libres). The latter class are 
chosen from persons who, without being 
architects, encourage or patronise the 
arts, or the sciences, or institutions which 
have some useful connexion with the 
profession of an architect. But members 
of this class, as well as the corresponding 
members, are not entitled to take any 
part in the elections or the administration 
of the Society. 


Briefly put, then, we have here a 
constitution and an organisation incor- 
porated pretty much after the manner of 
the Roval Institute of British Architects. 
And the comparison may be carnied 
further when we proceed to consider the 
formulation of principles of professional 
practice. These are elaborated with 
truly Gallic precision in les devoirs pro- 
fessvonnels, under the following heads :— 
(1) The duty of the architect towards 
himself; (%) towards his professional 
brethren; (3) towards his clients: and 
(4) towards his contractors or builders. 
The professional and moral obli ations 
which have always been the rule of 
conduct and honour’ of architects 
* veritablement digne de ce nom” are put 
into plain terms. The conditions of 
membership are registered unmistakably, 
so as to guide the public, the architect’s 
clients, an@ governing authorities, with 
regard to what they have a right to expect 
from reputable architects in the honour- 
able exercise of their profession. And, 
with the characteristic respect of the 
French for clearness of thought, the 
propagation of these principles is prefaced 
by the definition of an architect taken 
from the Dictionnaire de Il Académie 
Francaise, which is a little difficult to 
translate because it applies terms of 
general applicability to artistic work, but 
which are not usual in English as applied 
to architecture. But let us take the 
definition as it stands. An architect, 
then is “the artist who composes build- 
ings, arranges their various parts and 
decoration, controls their execution, and 
verifies the accounts.” This is, however, 
only a rough paraphrase of the original, 
which reads as follows :—‘“ I/artiste qui 
compose les édifices, en détermine ot 
proportions, les distributions, les décora- 
tions, les fait exécuter sous ses ordres et en 
rigle les depenses.” And further, to 
elucidate the position, the programme 
continues :—‘* Consequently an architect 
is at once an artist and a professional 
man,’ which in its frank recognition of 
the various kind of duties which devolve 
upon a man responsible for the creation 
and carrying out of building prevents 
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any misconception as to his status in th 
social economy. For the rest, the oblig 
tions which are defined are those which 
goverr English practice -—An architect 
must not advertise, receive secret coy, 
missions, be concerned in any trade 
transactions connected with his wor 
and so on. 

It would require a special article to deal 
with the various Boards and Committee 
which organise and give effect to the 
general work of the Société Centrale, o; 
to the labours of the special committees 
which deal with technical matters, with 
materials and their application, with lav, 
sanitation, and other subjects always 
more or less in a state of flux or evoly. 
tion, likely to provide cause for useful 
discussion. 


The Société Centrale is the most 
influential architectural association iy 
France. As we have said, it has largely 


continued in the tradition of its great 
predecessor, |Académie Royale, while 
extending its membership and bringing 
its seale of operations more into line 
with the democratic expression of 4 
later age. Admission to its ranks 1s 
controlled by a standard of honourable 
practice and achievement. The history 
of the Académie Royale during its 
century and a quarter of existence was 
tranquil; its influence perhaps more 
powerful than that of any subsequent 
society; its membership extremely 
limited. Under present conditions sucha 
limited association is not desirable, and 
could not be considered adequately 
representative of the increasing number 
of those who are engaged in the desig: 
and carrying out of building work in 
France. <A society on a broader bass 
was both necessary and inevitable, but 
the membership of the Sociéte Central 
is by no means promiscuous or all: 
embracing. The actual numbers are:— 
Membres résidants, 339; non-résidants, 
138—total 577. ma 

We shall deal in our next article with 
the constitution and organisation of the 
Société des Architectes Diplémés par le 
Gouvernement, an organisation of growin: 
importance, which brings into collective 
operation a group of architects . united 
by a system of scholastic traimmng and 
examination. 
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THE POLICY OF THE 
R.1.B.A. 


IME brings its revenges. Who 
would have anticipated, some 
five years back, when the 
younger members of the !nst! 

tute were lashing the governing body inte 

action over the Registration que='i0l, 
that in the few brief years these same 
juniors would be putting on the brake 
and pulling up the Council team o! the 
ground of its attempting to force the 
pace and pledge itself too definite y ' 

a Registration Pill ? 

Youth on the side of caution and 
revered age sitting rebuked for ras!iess 
is such an unusual state of affairs ‘hat 
one may well hold one’s breath and w: nder 
how such a position has come about; 
but, to be candid, the expressions yout 
and age in this case are purely symbolit, 
for the protagonists of the Government 
and the Opposition are not to 
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distinguished in the matter of years. It is 
nerel¥ in the popular conception that the 
two classes have been thus differentiated ; 
in reality the average age of the member 
of Council is much the same as that of 
his critic, and we are not so sure that 
the movement to hold the Couneil in 
check does not owe more to those who 
would, a year or two back, have been 
regarded as reactionary, than to those 


who claim to belong to the “ advanced ”’ 


section. 

\t all events, whatever fundamental 
differences may exist in the inner mental 
processes of those composing these two 
groups, they have proved themselves 
iy accord on the question at present 
uppermost in the R.L.B.A., and as a result 
the Council must needs adopt more 
vradual methods in their progress towards 
fulfilling the instructions of their con- 
stituents In obtaining a legal qualification 
for architects. 

While many important factors in the 
case do not seem, so far, to have been 
presented to those outside the joint 
counsels of the R.I.B.A. and the Society 
of Architects, we can naturally under- 
stand that it is difficult to disclose these 
without a risk of prejudicing negotiations 
that may be regarded as still in progress. 
It is easy to see that without these dis- 
closures the case of the “* Opposition ” 
may appear inconclusive in some par- 
ticulars. This is, however, of shght 
importance, aS it seems to have been 
brought forward on the fairest possible 
lines of broad principle, with all petty 


} 
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letails omitted as being of little moment 
at the present time. 

Tle principle enunciated is this: 
That the R.LB.A. would be unwise 
to pledge itself to the form a Registration 
Bill should take, contenting itself with 
all undertaking that a Registration Bill 
should be promoted. Now, as a sketch 
drait of such a Bill formed part of the 
eras In the proposed amalgamation 
with the Society, it becomes a question 
as to whether such an amalgamation can 
be carried through without it, and it 
temains to be seen whether the Society 
Wit be content with an agreement which 
eaves the details of a Registration Bill 
to be threshed out at a future date. 

We congratulate the Institute on the 
Nay in Which the pros and cons were 
placed before the meeting on Monday 
Hast. The deliberate abandonment of 
a the Tactors not essential to the main 
destion at issue, but which might none 
ut less exercise considerable influence 

position of individual 
pleasant feature in such 
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MEMO} LONDON HOUSES. 


_ tablets will shortly be 
» Craven-street, St , the 
square, 8. W ‘eine, and No. 36, Onslow- 
near Sumner, ‘e south side of the square, 
n 1853-62 van °), where Thackeray lived 
green, Kensingtor ° built his house on Suilece- 


Vommemo; ativ 


Ome in 1827 , 
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NOTES. 


The Lay or are ge glad to 

P thc garand come the criticism of 
Architecture. the lay press on matters 
architectural, and an 

article on “ Architecture of 1911,” with 
a sub-title, “ Progress in the Rebuilding 
of London,” which appeared a day or 
two ago in the Evening Standard’ and 
St. James’s Guzette is almost wholly 
appreciative in its estimation of the year's 
work. Even when we read such phrases 
as, “The torch lighted by Inigo Jones 
in the XVIIth century has never been 
quite extinguished. It blazed forth in 
glory, and was a light to the feet of Wren, 
showing him the path on which to lay out 





his new London and build its great and’ 


abiding glory, Paul’s dome (sic), which 
hangs co-equal with the elouds, for ever. 
Throughout the XVIIIth century the 
torch burned, only with less lustre ” 
and so on. Even when we read such 
phrases we are not dismayed ; we are even 
grateful to our contemporary for dis- 
covering that there is such an art as 
architecture. The writer is hopeful about 
modern work; he tells us how its 
scale “has grown or put on, as it were, 
imperial wings,” and he proceeds to 
illustrate his point by the scale of the 
new buildings in Regent-street! We shall 
not refer particularly to the * floors which 
are embraced by columns,” or to the 
“play of imagination which touches art 
as with a transforming wand,’ because 
these are probably not more foolish than 
most efforts at appreciation which make 
for the general good of a cause that 
matters. And the Evening Standard 
states a truth of inestimable significance 
when it says that “art patrons change. 
Princes have forgotten their privileges, 
and to-day we look for patronage to 
shopkeepers of wide outlook. It promises 
to be good for architecture that they 
are awakening to the fact that building 
rivalry must enter into their other and 
more immediate trade competition.” 
Out contemporary talks about scale 
and imperial wings, but many of the 
finest buildings of classical times which 
have come down to us are comparatively 
small buildings. Greatness of scale is a 
small matter compared with the balance 
of parts which one calls proportion and 
which establishes the rhythm which our 
eritic — bless him!—styles “* petrified 
music.” Our architectural lapses are 
accounted for by the same writer by 
the fact that our best men are engaged 
in fruitless competitions, and that the 
bulk of work is given to the men who 
do not count, with the proviso that “* the 
remedy lies with the public !” 
Ir may be said concerning 
Old Houses at 11,2 demolition of defi- 
Guildford. ~~ 

nitely ancient structures 
to meet the exigencies of modernity 
that each case must be “judged upon 
its merits.” But unless a guiding psin- 
ciple be established there will always 
be a tendency in this—and —— 
in any—country to act on unfounded 
assumptions, usually unavowed or 
unstated also, and therefore difficult to 
dismiss. On each occasion, besides the 
customary protest, the housebreaker is 
encouraged at the outset by prodigious 
sighs of regret from the instigators 
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themselves (““ What a pity! But needs 
must 2 -’); and it would seem 
as though persons, of whom one would 
not have thought it, take a subtle 
pleasure in this delicate form of self- 
mortification. If appears also that a 
more positive and quite ferocious 
emotional delight may be derived from 
destruction, desecration, apd = wild 
laceration of the sensibilities of those 
too refined to stoop to actual power in 
matters of this kind. These tendencies, 
together with mere muddle-headedness, 


‘and on the other hand an obstreperous, 


flaunting of modernity in despite any- 
thing that is old, may only be obviated 
by a clear recognition of the factors 
involved. 


Ix the first place, old 
buildings have the abso- 
lute value of the irre- 
placeable—a brief tour in Australia or 
Canada would establish a comprehension 
of this—and there are all sorts of sub- 


The Case in 
Point. 


sidiary qualities, historic, picturesque, 
artistic, and—dare we sav ?—atmo- 
spheric, with which a civilised com 
munity should not lightly dispense. 
Against these properties, whic h are 


great, of indefinite possessions, there are 
ranged the needs incident to growth and 
the aspirations of the present. And it 
is upon a right estimation and clear 
balance of these qualities when ranged 
in opposition that a night decision must 
be based. Only when what is old posi- 
tively and demonstrably throttles the life 
of to-day may demolition be condoned. But 
in the case of the old houses, in the narrow 
street from the station to the Portsmouth 
road at Guildford, to quote Mr. G. 8. 
Davies’ letter tothe Times of Januarv 2:— 
‘**On the north (the other) side there are 
houses of no such value which could be 
removed without anvone regretting 
them.” And, “It is quite admitted 
that the removal of these houses on the 
north side presents no difficulty, and 
entirely meets the need "—a need which 
is, after all, chiefly that of the transient 
motor. 


A FACULTY was recently 
The Immure- applied for in the Con- 


ee sistory Court of Llandaff 
Walls. Cathedral for the immure- 


ment in the wall of a 
parish church of the cremated remains 
of a deceased parishioner. The Chan- 
cellor stated that this was only the 
second application of this nature that 
had ever been made in this country, but 
on evidence being given that the building 
of the church would in no way be affected 
he granted the faculty prayed for. If 
such applications became very commen, 
and the practice became universal, there 
would seem ground for apprehension 
that the structure of churches in populous 
districts might suffer. 


As Lorp’ REDESDALE 
remarks in a letter to 
the Times of the 4th inst., 
replying to Mr. Bell’s animadversions on 
the management of Hertford House, 
“to cover up the beautiful works of art 
with glasswould . . largely detract 
from the pleasure and interest afforded 
by the collection.” But is this the only 
way ? 


The Wallace 
Collection. 


He says: “It will not alter the 
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composition of the air inside the glass, 
which must, of course, be the same as 
that outside.” By no means “of 
course *’—a simple chemical operation 
could purify the air inside (remove the 
harmful ingredients, that is to say) and 
airtight cases could maintain its con- 
dition. The cases would undoubtedly 
be unpleasant, however. But is not the 
whole buitding a “case” ? It is heated, 
if we remember rightly, by hot air. 
Is not that the air which should be 
purified ? 


We may refer our readers — 


Sootfall. to some interesting sta- 
tistics recently published 


in the Lancet as to the sootfall in the 


.Administrative County of London. The 


experiments were carried on from June, 
1910, to May, 1911, at four stations, one 
in the City area, two in the 8S.W. district, 
and one at Sutton, in Surrey. The soot 
gauges represented an area of 4 sq. ft., 
and from the city area the deposit 
calculated for the whole county (117 
square miles) represented a sootfall of 
76,050 tons. If the gauges in the 8.W. 
district were taken as the basis of com- 
putation for the whole area the deposit 
would average 53,820 tons. The Sutton 
gauge gave comparatively small deposit. 
The report will be of interest to archi- 
tects and builders from a twofold point 
of view, as the composition of the deposit 
itself is analysed, and its corrosive 
influence on building materials must 
be considered; secondly, the existence 
of the deposit at all points to faulty 
combustion and the “* domestic hearth ” 
is a considerable offender in this respect. 
re 
CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 
AND THEIR WORK: 


MR. CASS GILBERT, OF NEW YORK 
AND ST. PAUL. 

Very few American architects have found 

it consistent with success to establish practice 

as individuals. ‘“‘ Two heads are better than 
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{ Photo, by Pach. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert. 


one’ is too generally accepted as a maxim 
to be easily driven from the mind of the 
business man who has the giving out of 
nearly all the work that finds its way to 
an architect's office. The few that have 
achieved a very large practice and carried it 
on with more than ordinary success over a 
period of many years may be counted on th 
fingers of one’s hand. There were Thomas 
Walter, Richard Morris Hunt, Henry Hobson 
Richardson, and Bruce Price, and there still 
is Mr. Cass Gilbert. There are a few others 
who have designed a great many good 
buildings, but none who have ranked among 
the half-dozen leading men or “‘ firms” over a 
period of fifteen years or more. 

The ‘“‘artistic,’ or inventive, scientific, 
executive, financial, and legal aspects of the 
modern practice of architecture offer such 
diversity of problems and such complex 
solutions that none but a person with great 
resolution and confidence in his own prowess 
and versatility can hope to cope with all of 
them in dealing with even a moderate 
amount of work ; and it is only the man of 
exceptional mental balance who ever realises 
such hope. 

Four of the five branches of practice 
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mentioned above are beyond the s ope of , 
review, such as this, of an architec: ’s wo. 
and it is only with the artistic, or pur) 
architectural, side of Mr. Gilbert's \ ork tha 
we can attempt to deal. Beariny this jy 
mind it is not unworthy of remark that ¥, 
Gilbert has, without the aid of & partner to 
relieve him of the worries of business ang 
care of technical detail, developed a practice 
which is larger than that of any other sing) 
architect in the United States, and. wit!) th. 
exception of one or two of the great * firms” 
or “ associations,” such as McKim, Mead, ¢ 
White and Burnham & Co., it is probably 
unrivalled in extent. The character of Work 
entrusted to him by the keen business jen 
of America is a sufficient guarantee that hix 
buildings have been well executed, and good 
judgment displayed in the dispensation of 
funds. His popularity among his con/réres js 
indicated by the numerous offices he has held 
in professional societies and his frequent 
nomination as member of jury in competi- 
tions. His “all-round” position as a 
architect and as a man is implied by the 
fact that he is one of the three architect 
members of the National Committee of Fine 
Arts, which corresponds almost to a Ministry 
in the United States Government. 

Mr. Gilbert, though an American, born of 
American parents, whose four or five genera. 
tions of antecedents were also American, 
comes of English stock—from Devonshire. 
whence came also Sir Humphry, Adrian, tle 
designer of the gardens at Wilton Hous; 
Francis, the inventor and the ancestors of si 
John, Sir William, and Alfred, the soulptor, 
and most of the other distinguished Englis 
men of arts and letters bearing the name 0! 
Gilbert. 

The American branch of the Giller 
family settled at Zanesville, Ohio. Tie 
great-grandfather of Cass Gilbert was « 
colonel in the American Revolutionary 
Army; the grandfather one of the earl 
graduates of Yale University and the fim 
Mayor of Zanesville; and the father a 
brigadier-general and Government enginee’ 
in the United States Army. Cass Gilbert 
was named in honour of his great-uncle. 
Lewis Cass, a former Governor of the State 
of Michigan, Secretary of State in President 
Buchanan’s Cabinet, Minister to France, an‘ 


Democratic nominee for President of the 


United States. 
Mr. Gilbert began his training in aa 
architect’s office at St. Paul, Minnesota, in 

















Mr. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota: Plan of First Floor. 
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immer of the following year he was ap- 


inted to the Coast Survey and sent to 
hast Point, New York, to measure and plot 
be Point, upon which the National Military 
vademy is located. In January, 1880, he 
+ out to travel and study in Europe with 
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-quaintance of Street, Waterhouse, Pearson, 
nd Burges, but, not finding employment, 
ent on to Paris, where he was attracted by 
he work of Viollet-le-Duc and the theories 
; she Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He remained 
, Paris until the spring, when he went on a 
ur through Italy; on his return from the 
utter country to France he set out with map 
nd compass from Lyons with the intention 
»§ voing over the mountains of Auvergne on 
t: but after a few days was arrested on 
suspicion of being @ Russian Nihilist. For- 
unately, he carried a letter from Alexander 
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Ramsay to Lowell—who was then United 
States Minister to Spain—which secured his 
release; but the incident caused him to 
change his plans, and after a trip along the 
Loire he returned to Tours, and thence, by 
way of England, back to the United States. 
In September of the same year, 1880, he 
entered the office of McKim, Mead, & White, 
shortly after Mr. White had become a 
partner in that firm. He worked upon the 
designs for the Newport Casino, Drayton 
House, and Charles Barney House as White's 
personal assistant, and jointly with White 
designed the Tiffany House in New York and 
the Ross Winans House at Baltimore, and 
then upon the Villard House with Wells. He 
was afterwards sent to Baltimore to take 
charge of the work of McKim, Mead, & 
White in that city. In December, 1882, he 
went to St. Paul and formed a partnership 
with Mr. James Knox Taylor (now Supervis- 
ing.Architect of the United States Treasury 
Department at Washington), which continued 
during the next ten years. The partnership 
was dissolved in 1892 by mutual consent and 
on the friendliest of understandings, both 
partners continuing in independent practice. 
During the partnership Messrs. Gilbert & 
Taylor designed several houses and a number 
of small stations and other buildings for the 














Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota: Main Stairway. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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Great Northern and the Northern Pacific 
Railway Companies, the Dayton Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, and the Swedenborgian 
Church ; nearly all of which were built in a 
free, picturesque style. displaying great 
charm in composition and adaptation of loca! 
materials. The Endicott building, erected in 
1888, is an architectural work of distinction 
and refinement. It is an office building, 
containing an arcade, designed wholly to 
meet requirements, but in the style of the 
Italian Kenaissance as regards composition 
and detail. It had an important influence 
for the betterment of “style” in American 
architecture, as it was perhaps the earliest 
building in the country—certainly the West 
to confirm the broad, simple character which 
Wells had imparted to the Villard House, 
which up to that time had been the best 
work to the credit of McKim, Mead, & White. 
Much of the early work of the latter firm 
in the Renaissance style, though picturesque, 
refined in detail, and often admirable in 
certain features, and, sometimes, as an entire 
composition, suffered from a picayune pretti 
ness and delicacy—the use of ornament 


suitable to an interior decoration applied 
externally, and 
introduction of 
to express 


meaningless 
unnecessary 
interior 


also to the 
* features, 
anything as regards 
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arrangement, and distracting as decorative 
composition, as exemplified in the Century 
Club, the “Judge,” Warren, and Goelet 
buildings, the Yosemite Apartment House, 
New York Life building at Kansas City, and 
several others. 

It may be that the Villard House design 
suggested the adaptation of the Braman- 
tesque detail of the Endicott building—a 
mere personal surmise, however, on the part 
of the writer; and, likewise, it is probable 
that the simplicity of the Endicott building 
suggested in its turn the straightforward 
fenestration of the Metropolitan and Uni- 
versity Clubs at New York, in which the 
work of McKim, Mead, & White rose to an 
uncommonly high plane as architecture, 
regardless of questions of style. The 
Endicott building is to-day, as it was when 
just erected, the most dignified and elegant 
building for its purpose in America—a work 
that is remarked upon by every architect 
who visits St. Paul. 

The Shattuck School at Fairbault, Minne- 
sota, and five buildings for the Roman 
Catholic Seminary at St. Paul, built for Mr. 
J. J. Hill, were among other important 
works carried out by Messrs. Gilbert & 
Taylor before each branched out in in- 
dependent practice. Mr. Gilbert rose to 
national prominence in 1896, when he won, 
in competition, the Minnesota State Capitol 
building at St. Paul, which was a notable 
building in many ways. It was one of the 
earliest, and one of the very few State 
legislative buildings to be the subject of a 
proper architectural competition carried to 
satisfactory completion. The design differed 
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essentially from the prevalent types, most of 
which were inventions of ex-Army engineers 
and designed along the lines described by 
Stevenson’s hero, Loudon Dodd, in “ The 
Wrecker.’ In elevation it differed especially 
in the adoption of the round, full dome, 
following the general lines of that of St. 
Peter's at Rome, but studied to suit the 
smaller diameter and smaller scale; and, 
secondly, in the refinement of the architec- 
ture itself, which, like the Endicott building 
and some of Mr. Gilbert’s student work, 
displayed direct derivation from the work of 
Bramante, The World’s Fair of Chicago had 
just manufactured the “ brand new” taste 
for “classic architecture,’ and architecture 
was a popular subject at that time. That 
fact accounts, in a measure, for the material— 
white marble—of which the whole super- 
structure, including the dome and lantern, is 
built. 

Throughout, internally as well xtern- 
ally, the building is as consistent . cale as 
it is in refinement; it is well studicd, work- 
manlike, and highly skilful in the arrange- 
ment of its parts. It is a building that on 
the whole finds favour with the architectural 
student and delights the lay mind. 

As regards domes generally, and high 
domes in particular, that is to say, domes 
with a drum, such as Santa Maria at Florence, 
should not a feature such as this always be 
the principal roof of a building or group of 
buildings ? The low dome, such as employed 
in the Pantheon and in the Library of 
Columbia University, is usually so employed, 
and the pleasure one derives from beholding 
them is due to the obvious natural completion 


By Mr. Cass Gilbert. 
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which they make to the form of the 
structure below, the expression of the great 
rotunda with mere appendages surrounding 
it. But as an architectural mass a low done 
can be a satisfactory termination only to ; 
low substructure, and when this condition 
does not obtain—as was the case with the 
completion of the cathedral at Florence—tle 
elevation of the curve and introduction oi 
the drum becomes, from the esthetic point 
of view, necessary ; and we cease to look upon 
the dome simply as a beautiful roof, and 
think of it as something between a domical 
roof, the primary object of which arises 
from necessity, and a steeple which is purel; 
an object of beauty, whether it is or is no! 
used for some other purpose than giving 
pleasure to the eye. Experiment in ar 
proves that any structure which does not 
seem stable is wanting in beauty, that it 
does not satisfy the attentive eye; and the 
importance of the structure determines the 
importance of its apparent stability. Thus. 
when the dome is very small, reduced to 4 
mere ornamental termination to a high drum. 
so that it becomes “‘ a pepper-box on a table, 
it is only the stability of the “table ” that 
concerns us; but if it is very large—the 
dominating mass—it is absolutely necessar\ 
that the tower upon which the dome rises, 
and of which the drum is merely the super- 
structure, should have visible support ex- 
tending from the ground, Brunellesch 
Michelangelo, Longhena, and _ Soufflot 


recognised the necessity of an octagonal 
base to give direction to, and, in effect. 
* buttress”? the drums of their domes 0 
order to prevent the drum from appearing ‘0 
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Essex County Court House, Newark: Plan of Second Floor. 


Mr. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 


stand upon the roof. Wren perhaps felt the 
tendency his dome would have to “spin 
round” when he introduced the solid points 
between the columns which give it direction 


}and also cause the drum to appear polygonal. 


His original design agreed with the others in 
that he desired to make nave, transepts, and 
choir mere appendages to a central rotunda. 
Another point to note in considering the 
effect of high domes is the awkward com- 
bination ot lines which results when a 
pediment is placed in front of the dome; the 
sloping lines of the latter uniting with the 
curves produced by horizontal courses in the 
dome produce effects of distortion, as though 
the drum of the dome were bent. The 
iniappy combination of pediment and high 
— "hae usual rather than occasional 
Turi, 4S Instances there are La Superga at 
St Pe egg Maria della Salute at Venice ; 
de-Ceume Le ndon 3 the Pantheon, the Val- 
Paris, ¢ » and the church of the Sorbonne at 

s—insta which are due to the 


presence of the nave, 

Rison tican legislative type of building 
Presents @ somewhat different problem from 
any of the 


© old domed buildings of 
ists of two large chambers, 
. by corridors and offices and 
'g the groups with a central 
.ad the conditions of com- 
innesota Capitol been ideal 
nonumental solution might 
‘1 In such a plan as Michel- 
Peter's, used as a central 
Ow structures, such as the 
present design, connected 
to the sides of it. But, of 
ions were not ideal, and an 
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States (la; ~ ut also there is the United 
. ADITO; be 

that every you, remembered as the ty 


\merican has been brought 


ail! 
'P tO admire and 1egard as proper effect for 


a “capitol” building, and the architect of 
the Minnesota Capitol found himself “ up 
against ” 
“ The common problem yours, mine, everyone s, 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be; but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to oug means,” 
In the west front of the United States 
Capitol the central feature consists of a 
colonnade extending between two avants- 


corps, supported on a rusticated basement 
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story. Above the colonnade is a high attic 
story, and on a plane with the wall behind 
the colonnade and rising above the attic 
story is the front face of an octagonal plinth 
to the circular drum of the big dome above. 
Seen from the east, or principal front, it 
appears as a strange excresence above the 
small pediment over the entrance portico; 
but on the west front, seen in conjunction 
with the attic story, it gives the effect of a 
receding wall plane rising behind the colon- 
nade and forming a plinth to the drum ; the 
two sides of the octagon perpendicular to the 
front plane continue the line of the inner 
side of each of the avants-corps, and in order 
that the diagonal sides of the octagon may 
not project too far and appear to cut off the 
circular base of the drum the octagon is made 
the size required by returning short side walls 
from each of the four principal faces. This 
device serves to give the dome a direction, 
enables the eye to locate the central axis of 
the building, and creates the impression that 
the outer walls buttress the dome. The 
same idea has been used by Mr. Gilbert in 
the Minnesota Capitol; but, whereas the 
colossal dome of the national Capitol is of 
such extent in diameter that it actually 
extends beyond the east wall, Mr. Gilbert 
has inscribed his dome in a square and kept 
a corridor all round, the result being the 
common one of a circular building over a 
square one ; that though the dome seen from 
any side parallel with the building success- 
fully dominates as the principal feature, from 
the diagonal view it seems small, and appears, 
as most of the great examples do, to “ stand 
on the roof ”—in this case, fortunately, a 
flat, plinth-like roof, instead of being the 
principal roof. 

As a whole there is probably no other 
State legislative building that can be com- 
pared to it in general architectural excellence, 
and as it was constructed promptly and 
thoroughly it brought the name of Cass 
Gilbert into the “limelight.” Important 
commissions followed, the Brazer office build- 
ing at Boston being the first, then came the 
Broadway Chambers, at the corner of Broad- 
way and Chambers-street, New York, which 
was completed in 1898, It was one of the 
first attempts to make “a design” of an 
office building structure, instead of merely 
“‘ clothing an iron skeleton.” The simile of 
“a column with base, shaft, and capital ” 
was applied to it to indicate the divisions 
which represented the original scheme of 
horizontal divisions, which were to contain 
shops, offices, and clubrooms respectively. 
Then in 1899 came the first great competition 
among architects for a United States 
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Suffolk Savings Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, Architect. 
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Government building after the passing of the 
Tarsney Act, which required this method of 
obtaining designs. The competition was for 
the great Customs House for New York City. 
Twenty of the leading architects representing 
the best talent in the country “had a shot 
at it.” After long deliberation the expert 
jury. in conformity with instructions from 
the Government, placed two designs in 
first rank,” three or four more in “ second 
rank,” and so on. After doing so they were 
directed to examine into existing conditions 
at the old Custom House and recommend a 
design for adoption. The designs placed in 
first rank proved to be by Mr. Cass Gilbert 
and Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, and the 
design finally adopted was by Mr. Gilbert. 
The method adopted by the Government 
was by no means perfect, and gave rise to 
hope in several of the competitors for which 
there was no justification. A great deal of 
disappointment ensued and unwarrantable 
aspersions were freely cast upon the members 
of the jury, who, fortunately, were men 
whose integrity was above suspicion. At 
that time Messrs. Carrére & Hastings had, 
by virtue of their successes in two or three 
very important competitions, become, for the 
time being, the leading firm of architects in 
New York, and Mr. Gilbert was only just 
beginning to be known in the east, and the 
announcement of his victory over the leaders 
was received with amazement, especially by 
the young “following” of Carrére & Hastings. 
When the designs were published the surprise 
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was increased, because, looking at the plans 
and elevations casually, the plans seemed to 
be pretty much the same, while as to 
elevations Carrére & Hastings had quite 
surpassed themselves. The writer was one 
of a good many who believed, and _ still 
believes, that their elevations were better 
than those submitted by Mr. Gilbert ; but 
as to the plan there could be no question of 
the vast superiority of Gilbert's scheme. 
The question then arose, as it often does: 
Is architecture a matter of plan or of 
elevation ? But the answer became another 
question : Out of which of these two schemes, 
taking plans and elevations together, can the 
best result be obtained ? And the answer, 
by a large majority, confirmed the judgment 
of the jury. Really great plans are few and 
far between; they “happen” about ten or 
fifteen years apart, at different points all over 
the world, but usually at Paris ; but the plan 
of the New York Custom House is one of the 
few that have “happened ”’ in America. In 
the development of the elevations Mr. Gilbert 
revised them in several respects, but adhered 
to his original scheme, retaining an order 
running through three stories, and keeping 
to the giant scale upon which he began. In 
the course of his studies he changed from the 
Doric to the Corinthian Order, eliminated a 
story from the frieze, and changed the slope 
of the roof; but the scheme—the design 
proper—is the same as submitted in the 
competition, yet it has been so much 
improved in the study that it is beyond 










Custom House, New York: View of Main Hall. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert, Architect, 
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anything his best friends could hay. 


. Lave hoped fo 
in the result. The writer has, sinc . 


: : : beginning 
this article, had the opportunity 01 sceing 1), 
actual building, and is able to suiiscribe » 
the opinion of another architect who had 


told him: “ You can get no idea of it citi 
from the drawings or photographs : it has te 
be seen to realise the scale.” As regan 
scale, itis not as heavy as a photograph Teads 
one to suppose ; it is, as its designer express 
his intention to make it. a “ kind of elephay: 
among a lot of giraffes”; but a betty 
description of it would be as a great gateway 
to the luxuries of the world—that is what 
suggests itself as being. 

During the year 1900 Mr. Gilbert won jy 
competition the Essex County Court Hous 
at Newark, N.J. The other competitor 
being McKim, Mead, & White; Carrere 4 
Hastings; Babb, Cook, & Willard: ay 
George B. Post & Sons. And, in associatioy 
with Mr. John Dufois, he won the Union 
Club of New York against another field 0 
New York’s brilliant young talent— Morgan, 
Barber, Hornbostel, and others. Also, 
shortly afterwards, the American Insurance 
Company's building at Newark. He entered 
an excellent design in the competition for 
Washington University in St. Louis—the 
plan of which was in a good many respects 
better than the adopted design. 

In 1901 he became one of the member 
of the Board of Architects of the St. Loui 
Exposition, and jointly with Mr. C. Howar 
Walker, of Boston, and the late John M 
Carrére, devised the preliminary plan for the 
Exposition. He made a sketch independent) 
which, in the opinion of the writer, was mor 
practical than that which was adopted, as i 
conformed better to the contours of the site 
and brought the principal buildings nearer 
together. He was appointed architect of the 
Fine Arts Building, the only permanent 
building erected in connexion with the Ex- 
position, which he designed in a ver 
dignified Roman classic style ; and of the 
Temporary Buildings for Art Exhibits, 
which were executed in “ staff” and in an 
adaptation of the Spanish Renaissance style. 
The Festival Hall became a part of the Fine 
Arts Group, and Mr. Gilbert designed this to 
conform to Mr. Masqueray’s general scheme 
for the treatment of the “ crowning group — 
of buildings on the hilltop, which included 
the Restaurant Pavilions, Colonnade 0 
States, Festival Hall, and the Grand Cascades. 
all of which formed the “ central picture * 
the head of the main avenue in the Exposition 
grounds. The Festival Hall was a master: 
piece ; it reflected exactly the spirit of the 
Exposition, and especially the taste of the 
people of the “ middle west ” of the United 
States. Elaborate, gay, enormous in size and 
scale, it held its own as the piéce de resistanc 
at the top of a hill 70 ft. high and between 
two restaurants which were a quarter-mile 
apart. In perfect scale with Masqueray* 
work, it seemed to grow up from and to le 
a part of the hill upon which it stood. 

In 1904 he won the Madison High School, 
Wisconsin, and. the -Wisconsin State Capitol ; 
the latter competition, however, miscarried. 
The same year he was appointed architect o 
the Suffolk County Savings Bank at Boston. 
which he executed in very monumental 
fashion, fitting a semicircular room into 4 
irregular plot of land and making an 
teresting front with a row of Greek Dore 
columns. 

In 1906 he was commissioned to design the 
West-street building (see our issue of May 26, 
1911), a twenty-four story office building 
in Lower New York, which is one of the mos 
interesting of that city’s high—or ©! 
paratively high—commercial buildings. |" 
the detailing of this building, which suuge** 
Gothic in style, he took a special in‘eres. 
even going so far as to th parts of It 
himself, 

Since the West-street building his ©” 
missions have included the St. Louis Public 
Library, which, as decorative architect. ® 
even better than the Boston Libracy >Y 
McKim, and as practical planning is @ 0c 
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bor future libraries. The St. ope gg cong 
he Library of the University of Texas at 
Austin, and the group plan of the University 
ustin, : * t his 
lof Minnesota at Minneapolis represent | 
Pye val successes in competitions during 
he lat two or three years. He was com- 
missioned in 1909 to complete the Arkansas 
State Capitol, and has practically rebuilt it. 
Among his works, which have extended over 
a period of some years, are the improvement 
jlans for the city of St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
the city of New Haven, Connecticut, the 
former having been developed between the 
years 1902 and 1909, the latter having been 
esigned in conjunction with F. L. Olmstead, 
landscape architect. Among his smaller 
works may be noted the Loney Tomb at 
Skaneateles, N.Y., 1900; the Ward Tomb 
at Newark, 1906; the Ives Library at New 
Haven, 1908 ; the Industrial Art School at 
Trenton, N.J. ; and several small stations for 
the New York, New Haven, and Hartford 
Railroad. His designs for the station at New 
Haven, the McKinley Monument at Canton, 
the Grand Army Memorial at Pittsburg, and 
the Boston Stock Exchange are among the 
most noteworthy of his studies. The above 
incomplete list indicates the principal works 
executed during the course of a career of 
which perhaps this record is a mere “ first 
act.” At present he is engaged upon the 
construction of his design for the Woolworth 
building—the highest skyscraper in America 
(see our issue of May 26, 1911). 

Though actively engaged at all times, as 
he must have been upon such a great volume 
of work, he has managed to find time to take 
a leading part in the organisation and 
administration of societies for the advance- 
ment of architecture and the allied arts. 

He was one of the founders of the Architec- 
tural League of New York, and during many 
vears has been an active member of the 
society which formed the nueleus of the 
organisation of architectural societies known 
as the Architectural League of America. He 
was chosen a member of the Jury of Selection 
in the section of Fine Arts of the Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, and of the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900 ; and as member of the jury upon 
the competitions for the New York Public 
Library, 1897, and West Point Military 
Academy, 1903 ; as member of Jury of Award 
in the section of architecture of the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo. In 1906 he 
was elected an honorary corresponding 
member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. During 1905-6 he served as 
Vice-President of the American Institute of 
ae, and was subsequently elected 
oe serving two terms from 1907 to 

“9, and has since been a director. In the 
year 1907 he was elected an Associate of the 
National Ac ademy of Design, and two years 
_ share an Academician. _ The Archi- 
the Re Society of Liverpool University and 

© Royal Canadian Institute of Architects 
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the _ fi. ‘avium Londinense,”’ produced at 
an etehin. .  ; Amersham, has for headpiece 
Cloth fo, ‘he, Old Dick Whittington Inn, 
through, te ; his almanack is the work 
an artistic Mr. W. Monk, R.E., and forms 
of publicat; idsheet. This is the tenth year 
piece etch... 22d while some of the head- 
James’s : | + * previous years—such as “ St. 


Tower}. = Clifford’s Inn,” “The 

interest, the py iad more definite architectural 

Id London we. nt one shows a’ fragment of 
" which has considerable charm. 


THE BUILDER. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION : 
FIRST SPRING VISIT. 


St. Pavi’s Girts’ Scnoor, Hammersmith, 
was built about ten years ago for the purpose of 
extending the educational foundation of Dean 
Colet in the XVIth century. Originally for 
boys only, increased returns from the endow- 
ments in the hands of the Trustees rendered 
the extension possible. A fine site on the 
south side of Brook Green and adequate funds 
produced conditions favourable to the creation 
of a really satisfactory educational building, 
and the influence of such a building as Mr. 
Horsley has produced must be a considerable 
asset in the formation of character. Mr. 
Horsley explained that, in planning, it was 
a chief object to minimise corridor and 
passage space as much as possible, and in 
the result this has been so effectively achieved 
that one main cross-corridor, 14 ft. wide, is 
practically all that exists, and this is in great 
contrast to the mean passages so often suffered 
in similar buildings. Its ample width and 
admirable architectural treatment make it 
quite the finest and most distinctive feature 
of the School. The plan is quite simple in 
scheme, and is said to work excellently in 
practice. The main entrance occupies a 
central position on the front, and conducts 
directly to the cross-corridor above men- 
tioned, past a porter’s office on the left, and 
@ waiting-room communicating with the head 
mistress’s room on the ‘right. Facing the 
entrance is the central hall, round which are 
classrooms in two stories directly approached 
from the hall, those on the upper floor being 
reached from a gallery boldly bracketed out 
into the hall. The two main staircases are 
to right and left of the entrance next the cross 
corridor, from which they are approached, the 
pupils entering at the basement level, where 
their cloakrcoms are situated, and reaching the 
classroom floors by these staircases without 
traversing the main entrance. Inthe basement 
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are also a large dining-hall and kitchen 
under the classrooms to the left of the hall, 
and a covered playground in the corresponding 
position on the right. The gymnasium and 
swimming-bath (the latter by Mr. Saxon Snell) 
are detached buildings on either hand, also 
entered from opposite extremities of the main 
corridor in the basement. At either end of 
the ground-floor corridor are lofty one-storied 
wings containing the science-rooms and library 
respectively. On the first floor above the 
centre block are a small cookery school and a 
number of spare rooms, at present used as 
music-practice rooms; on the second floor the 
whole of the front block is occupied by a 
large art-room. Rooms for the caretaker are 
in the basement, beneath the science block. 
The central hall, 80 ft. by 45 ft. and 40 ft. 
high to the crown of ‘ts enriched plaster 
barrel ceiling, is a very fine room. It is 
panelled in oak throughout, and the refined 
design, coupled with excellent workmanship, 
make this panelling a joy to the eye. The 
scheme has recently been completed by the 
installation of a large organ on the platform, 
with excellent carving in low relief by Mr. 
Aumonier. The classrooms are admirable in 
arrangement and lighting, and means are pro- 
vided for extraction of air to the roof space. 
whence it is drawn by fans to the central 
turret for discharge. This turret properly 
marks the crossing of the two axes of the plan, 
and contains a domed skylight, which plays 
no mean part in the design and effective light- 
ing of the cross-corridor and approach to the 
hall. 

In the external treatment of the building 
Mr. Horsley has hardly been so successful 
when judged by the high standard of his 
internal effects. The central block and wings 
seem not perfectly in scale one with another, 
and the low relief carvings in the gables of 
the wings by Mr. Pegram—-* Science”’ and 
“ Art ’’--though admirable in themselves, seem 
scarcely in accord with the rather bold projec 
tions of the architectural members. There is 
also a doubt engendered in the mind as to 
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whether the building is of brick with stone 
dressings or vice versd—a condition which 
produces a feeling of unrest. 

After the lapse of ten years it is possible 
to pay unstinted tribute to the excellent work- 
manship of Messrs. Holloway Bros., by whom 
the building was erected. That the services 
of all connected with the work—architect, 
clerk of works, foreman, and all alike—have 
been rightly appreciated was pleasingly shown 
by an inscription which the School authorities 
have caused to be placed in the library—an 
excellent precedent. 


a os 
GENERAL NEWS. 


The New Capital of India. 

Reuter’s correspondent, telegraphing to the 
London Press from Bombay, says :—‘ The 
Indian Government has practically decided to 
employ the services of a town-planning expert 
from Europe in connexion with the altera- 
tions at Delhi involved in the change of 
capital.” 

Guildford’s Ancient Cottages. 

As a result of the opposition to the pro- 
posal of the Guildford Town Council to de- 
molish a number of ancient cottages in the 
town for purposes of street improvement 
the Mayor has suggested a conference between 
representatives of the Town Council, the 
County Council, the West Surrey Society, 
and the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings, with a view to ascertain- 
ing how far each body would be prepared to 
go to preserve the cottages. 


British Museum and Victoria and Albert 
Museum Lectures. 

Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.1I.B.A., is con- 
tinuing a course of University Extension Lec- 
tures on “ Ancient Architecture” dealing with 
the Roman, Early Christian, and Byzantine 
styles, at the British Museum (by permission 
of the Trustees), on Tuesday, January 9, at 
4.30 p.m. Also a course of twelve lectures 
on ‘Renaissance Architecture,” at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum (by permission 
of the Board of Education), embracing the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods in England 
and the later Renaissance, on Monday, 
January 8, at 5 p.m. These courses are to be 
fully illustrated by lantern slides, photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and models. Particulars 
can be had from Miss Gaudet, 120, Cheyne 
walk, Chelsea, S.W. : 


Lectures on Illuminating Engineering. 

A course of ten lectures on Illuminating. 
Engineering will be given on Tuesday even 
ings at Northampton Polytechnic Institute, 
St. John-street, London, E.C., at 7.30 p.m., 
commencing January 16. The lectures are 
intended for a technical audience, and each 
lecture will be given by a specialist in the 
particular subject. 


Windsor Castle. 

During the King’s absence in India oppor- 
tunity has been taken to renovate and re- 
decorate many of the State apartments and to 
clean the paintings in the Vandyck Room. 
The Guard Chamber and Vestibule are re- 
paired, and the sanitary system throughout 
the Castle has been inspected for the purpose 
of laying down larger water-mains from th* 
private reservoirs in the Cranborne Tower 
and of making plans of all the pipes in the 
terraces. An inventory has been made of 
all the articles in the Palace, and the most 
valuable have been photographed. Mr. 
A. Y. Nutt, M.V.O., is resident architect 
and clerk of the works at Windsor Castle. 


A Swiss National Monument. 


The designs of M. E. Zimmermann have 
been selected out of five sets submitted in a 
strictly limited competition for the national 
monument to be erected at Schwyz, distant 
22 miles from Lucerne. The complete designs 
provide for a statue of Liberty, in front of 
the main building, upon a terrace, at the rear 
of which will be a large open space for public 
resort and festivals. The wings of the main 
building will bear bas-reliefs depicting the 
battles of Morgarten (1315) and Sempach, 
and the interior will contain many national 
busts and statues to be sculptured by Swiss 
artists, together with mural and decorative 
paintings illustrative of scenes and episodes 
of the nation’s history and progress, 


THE BUILDER. 


The Royal Sanitary Institute. 


A public meeting to inaugurate arrange- 
ments for the Congress and Exhibition of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, to be held at York 
from July 29 to August 3, has been convened 
by the Lord Mayor of York in the Mansion 
House, on Wednesday, January 10. The 
arrangements already made include the 
following :—Engineering and Architecture : 
President—J. Walker Smith, M.Inst.C.E., 
Chief Engineering Inspector, Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland ; Recording Secretary 
—A Saxon Snell, F.R.I.B.A., 22, Southamp- 
ton-buildings, Chancery-lane, W.C.  En- 
gineers and Surveyors to County and other 
Sanitary Authorities: President—A._ F. 
Greatorex, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor, West Bromwich; Recording 
Secretary—J. S. Brodie, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer, Blackpool. Sanitary Inspectors: 
President—T. G. Dee, Sanitary Inspector, 
Westminster; Recording Secretary—A. E. 
Drummond, Chief Sanitary Inspector, York. 
The President of the Congress will be his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of York. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Building, 
New York. 


The Equitable Life Insurance Building, 
New York, was totally destroyed by a fire 
on Tuesday, with the loss of six lives, and a 
total monetary loss variously estimated at 
from 3,000, . to 6,000, In addition 
to the total destruction of the Insurance 
Company Buildings, the New York Clearing 
House, which is close by, was smoked out, 
and a state of panic prevailed, as, in the 
early hours of the morning, the flames 
threatened to extend to numerous banking 
institutions in the neighbourhood of Wall- 
street. It is believed that the fire started in 
the basement, in the storeroom of a safe de- 
posit company. The Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society's building covered an acre of 
ground and was built of granite before the 
era of fireproof construction became general. 
It contained, says the Daily Telegraph, the 
Lawyers’ Club and a law Theaey of 13,000 


volumes, together with several valuable 
way ag Erected in 1869, the original 
yuilding was extended and remodelled in 


1887, the additions made producing a struc- 
ture eleven stories high, with approximately 
160 ft. of frontage to Broadway and 310 ft. 
in depth. Its most notable feature after the 
remodelling was the arcade of polished 
granite, which was opened in 1887. This is 
composed of a court 100 ft. long, 44 ft. wide, 
and 30 ft. high. Plans were made in 1908 to 
pull down thé building and erect a sixty-two- 
storey structure, 909 ft. high, at a cost of 
3,000,000/., consisting of a main building 
489 it. high, of thirty-four storeys, and a 
tower of twenty-eight storeys, with a cupola 
420 ft. high. These plans were temporarily 
abandoned. 


The British Fire Prevention Committee. 


Recent testing operations of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee comprised two 
high temperature tests, i.¢., with a thin 
metal fire-resisting partition and with two 
thin metal fire-resisting doors, the former for 
the one-and-a-half-hour standard fire test, 
and the latter for the two-hour standard fire 
test, both followed by the application of water 
from a steam fire-engine. There was a large 
attendance, including representatives from the 
Home Office, Admiralty, H.M. Office of 
Works, London County Council, and other 
public kodies, and the American Consulate 
was represented by its Vice-Consul, as the 
object under test was of American origin. 
The members and subscribers were received 
by Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs, Chairman, and Mr. 
Horace Folker, Hon. Treasurer, and the 
testing opetations were conducted by a Sub- 
Committee, with Mr. Ellis Marsland, District 
Surveyor, as directing member, which com- 
prised Messrs. J. Herbert Dyer, J. W. 
Brooker, C. T. Cuss, and Bertram Chatterton. 


Church Building Society. 


The Incorporated Church Building Society 
held its usual monthly meeting on the 
2lst ult. at the Society’s House, 7, Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster Ab y, S.W., the Rev. 
Canon ©. F. Norman in the chair. Grants 
of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz. :—Building a new church at 
Furness Vale and Newtown, St. John the 
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Baptist, Cheshire, 800. ; rebuilding the chy.) 
of Bt. James, Manston, Yorks, 125). for ,), 
first portion; and towards enlarging {j, 
churches at East Hanney, St. James the [ex 
Berks, 10/.; and Hoole, All Saints, ney 
Chester, 60/. Grants were also made from th, 
Special Mission Buildings Fund  towan 
building mission churches at Caergeiliog, y 
David, Anglesey, 10/., making in al] 4. 
Leeming Bar, Bedale, Yorks, 251. ; Oswestyy 
St. David’s Welsh Church, Salop, 30/.; 4); 
Two Mile Hill, St. Michael, near Bristol, 5 
The following grants were also paid for works 
completed :—Halifax, St. Hilda, 2001. ; Cave 
sham, St. Andrew, Oxon, 50I., making in qi 
150/.; Gwytherin, St. Eleri and St. Jame. 
N. Wales, 20/.; Blackrod, St. Katherine 
Lanes, 80l.; Cockfield, St. Mary, County Dy 
ham, 602.; Slade Green, St. Augustine, Ken, 
100/.; Friern Barnet, St. John, Middlesey, 
1051. ; Clifton, Campville, St. Andrew, Stafis 
50/.; Chillington, St. James, Som., 10. 
Millbrook, St. Nicholas, near Southamptoy, 
151.; Walton-on-the-Hill, St. Mary, Liver. 
pool, 50/.; Ilkeston, St. John, Derbyshire, 
70l.; Birmingham, St. Basil, 130/.; Furze 
down, St. Paul, Surrey, 50/.; and Edmonton, 
St. John, Middlesex, 40/7. In addition to 
this the sum of 3007. was paid towards the 
repairs of fifteen churches from Trust Fund: 
held by the Society. 


**Who’s Who.” 

The 1912 edition of Who’s Who, with which 
is incorporated Men and Women of the Tiny, 
contains in its 2,364 pages about 24,000 bi- 
graphies—a statement which gives some idea 
of the extent of the work. The accuracy, 
too, of its pages can be inferred from the 
fact that every biography is submitted for per 
sonal revision, the knowledge of which makes 
reference to the volume a greater pleasure than 
it might otherwise be. It is published by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, Soho-square, 
London (cloth, 10s. net). Who's Who Year 
Book (price 1s. net) is also issued by the 
firm. ft consists of the table forming the 
original nucleus of Who's Who itself. These 
tables supply exactly the kind of informa 
tion which is needed to enable any one % 
take full advantage of the information 1 
Who's Who. Another valuable reference 
book issued by Messrs. A. & C. Black is 
The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and Dir 
tory (price 2s. 6d. net), this being the 
thirty-Aret year of issue. The work is edited 
by G. E. Mitton, with the assistance of an 
honorary consultative committee. The con 
tents cover every department of life. Apa" 
from its usefulness the book is high!|y inte! 
esting, as the articles are not only thoroug) 
practical, but are most readable. 


An Architects’ Diary. 

The “ Architects’ and Surveyors’ Diary. 
Directory, and Price Book "’ for 1912 has just 
been issued by Messrs. Waterlow Bros. & 
Layton, Ltd., Birchin-lane, F.C. (prc 
3s. 6d. and 6s., according to binding and 
diary space). This well-known diary is # 
excellent. production, containing not only the 
information usually found in a diary, but 
much information of particular use to arch! 
tects and surveyors. It is a very neat wor 
and we have pleasure in calling attention to" 


Wembley Hill Estate. 

The sale of the Wembley Hill Estate, the 
property of the Wembley Park Estate a 
pany, has this week been carried out ° 
Messrs. Gibsons, of Avenue-chambers, ret 
bury-square. The property is about ¢ mi 
va London ‘haa ano. _ The hill _ 
noted for the panoramic view it comman 
ranging over five different counties, Winds 
Castle , Th easily discernible on a clear day 
The purchasers are a Bedfordshire enone 
who will lay out the property in plots ‘or 
erection of small freehold ideal homes, «)stine: 
with the land, about 350/. to 400/., and « 'e" 
positions will be reserved for shops. Tie pu! 
chasers have retained the services of \!ess! 
Gibsons to carry out the scheme of d velop 
ment. 

‘*Willing’s Press Guide.” 

The thirty-ninth annual issue of ‘‘ W - 
Press Guide’’ (James Willing, jun., Ltd., 12, 
Strand, W.C.) has just been issued afte rev! 
sion. We have previously noticed this admir- 
able work, the arrangement of which ‘av 
nothing to be desired. It is one ©! 1" 
handiest and best Press guides we know. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Buckingham Palace and the Victoria Memorial. 
, bird's-eye view of an Imperial] 
Syr,—In the 8-5 

; ished in the current number of 

London publ . : 

your journal Buckingham Palace is shown 

ebuilt. Three of the main points in the plan 

of the new Palace are, firstly, it is placed to 
the west of the present one; secondly, the 
centre road of Eaton-square 1s brought into 
the scheme and a tower laced where its axis 
ael, near Bristol. 50) ntersects that of the } all; thirdly, a large 
@ also paid for wor); : yen quadrangle is placed towards the Mall. 
Hilda, 2001. ; Caye, “These are three of the points of the plan for 

» 5Ol., making jn y) rebuilding the Palace w ich you did me the 

Jeri and St. James, honour of publishing in your issue of Novem- 

rod, St. Katherin. ber 5, 1910. ee 

- Mary, County Dy The intersection of the axial lines of the 

St. Augustine, Ken; Mall and Eaton-square is decidedly the archi- 

t. John, Middlesey tectural key of the site. In a suggested 

, St. Andrew, Stafis scheme for the Victoria Memorial, which the 

James, Som., 1(i then Editor of your paper accepted for publica- 
near Southampton, tion in 1901, but which never appeared, 

» St. Mary, Live proposed it as the site of the actual monu- 

John, Derbyshire, ment, with the Palace rebuilt around it. 

Basil, 130/.; Furze To refer again to the scheme in your 

501. ; and Edmonton, current number. It is proposed to alter the 

In addition to line of Constitution Milt so as to make it 
as paid towards the axial with the Victoria Memorial (as it should 

s from Trust Funds be). which would then be the centre of a 

rond-point. In the number of your paper for 

April 27, 1901, I published a suggested 

scheme in which the memorial is thus made 

a centre, being placed where the existing 

axis of Constitution-hill intersects the Mall; 

the approach from the Buckingham Palace- 
road is brought in at the same angle, a road 
is taken northward to Piccadilly, and another 
southward to Birdcage-walk. This plan had 
the advantage of placing the memorial where 
it terminated the vistas of five roads, and in- 
volved only a slight alteration to the Palace 
railings at the bottom of Constitution-hill, 
and on the other side. It has practically been 
executed, the only change being the placing 
of the memorial rather nearer the Rileen 
consequently just missing the axes of Con- 
stitution-hill and the approach from the 

Buckingham Palace-road, and thus only 

terminating three vistas instead of five. : 
The road leading northward to Piccadilly 

was first suggested in my scheme, and addi- 
tional interest has recently been given to it 

: by the selection of the upper end as the site 

), this being the of the King Edward Memorial. 

The work is edited I am glad to see you have overcome the 

@ assistance of a objection to a central tower which you raised 

mittee. The con when you kindly published my scheme in 

ent of life. Apart November, 1910. . : 

ok is high!y inter PLAN THE Basis or Desien. 
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statements. So far from the Junior Assistant 
Architects “riding roughshod” over the 
Architectural Assistants, the two classes work 
harmoniously together, and the former 
generally are wholly in sympathy with the 
claims of the latter to establishment. 

The unwarranted assumption of “ Labour 
Member” that the Junior Assistant Archi- 
tects are “taught on their entry into the 
Department” by the Architectural Assistants 
needs no comment. Such statements (though 
merely the opinion, I am convinced, of a small 
minority) are calculated to do harm, not 
good, to the cause which we are trying to 
advance. Frat Justitia. 





Str,—It is a significant fact that two Labour 
Members of Parliament consider it needful, not 
only to inquire into the much-discussed methods 
of this department in the House of Commons, 
but also to seek the powerful aid of your 
columns, although it was foreseen that so soon 
as the full extent of the injustice to these pro- 
fessional men became known to them they 
would be sure to see the matter through. These 
methods are all the more reprehensible when 
we consider the misleading reply furnished by 
them to Mr. Dudley Ward in Parliament on the 
eve of the recent prorogation, and our best 
thanks are due to your correspondent, “ The 
Whole Truth,” for exposing it in your recent 
issue, when the fact that an entire class of 
architects, to the number of no less than forty, 
and known in the service as “ Architectural 
Assistants,” most of them holding diplomas of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
allied societies, and have been employed for a 
considerable number of years (I learn some 
have twenty years’ service), was withheld from 
the member for North Norfolk, who, be it noted, 
did not ask for the number of “ established ”’ 
architects only, but the total number engaged 
in the department, and so the only explanation 
within the scope of those who supplied it is 
nullified, and in the public interest an explana- 
tion is due to them from the secretary. 

These are the men who in their memorial to 
the Board dated November, 1906, made the 
statement that their daily duties consisted to 
the full those of a practising architect, and 
included—‘‘ (a) Sketch designs; (5) surveys ; 
(c) preliminary estimates; (d) contract draw- 
ings ; (e) details ; (f) specifications ; (g) superin- 
tendence of building (in some cases),”’ and, be it 
noted, not one fact therein contained was denied 
by them; and yet the rate of pay for these 
services, as previously supplied by your corre- 
spondents, to the majority amounts to a scandal. 
They cannot leave and obtain employment in 
outside offices, for it is‘obvious that, after being 
accustomed for years only to special work never 
seen outside, no practising architect would 
employ them, and this the Government, who 
are supposed to be model employers, are well 
aware of. 

I understand from your able correspondent 
“Labour Member No. 2” in last week’s issue 
that this class do not become architects in the 
eyes of their Board until they reach the age of 
thirty, when a technical certificate is issued to 
them, stating that the recipient is capable of 
doing all the architectural work of the depart- 
ment, but, as it does not hitherto appear to have 
been put to any useful purpose, I venture to 
suggest that it should be removed from its 
official pigeon-hole at Storey’s-gate, and pre- 
sented to the Commissioners of the Civil Service 
at Burlington House, when it would be honoured 
by their issuing, in exchange, one of their own, 
which will be found all provided for in “ the 
Order in Council, June 4, 1870,” and, judging 
from those who hold this veritable “ Aladdin's 
Lamp” (the “Assistant Architects of the 
Second Class’), their salaries would be doubled, 
official status created, holiday leave increased, 
annual sickness up to six months allowed, 
together with an old age pension long in advance 
of the recent Act. 

But the “ Architectural Assistants,” one and 
all, look with confidence to their First Com- 
missioner of Works, who has now been made 
aware of their disabilities, and has promptly 
promised establishments in the House of 
Commons, that he will see their very reasonable 
demands are granted them, and that the scales 
of justice are no longer tampered with. 

ARCHITECT. 

Failure of Buildings Caused by Drought. 

Srr.—The article contained in this week's 
issue (5th inst.) on the above subject is of 
great interest. Enough forethought and care 
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is not generally taken when dealing with 
foundations on clay. 

One of the most frequent causes of sub- 
sidence, other than long spells of dry and hot 
weather, is the presence of drain trenches, 
sewers, etc., at lower levels than the founda 
tions of the walls. Notwithstanding the 
filling in of the trench with concrete abut- 
ments, the clay adjoining is drained of its 
nataral moisture, which latter finds its way 
to the bottom of the trench, and the adjoining 
clay shrinks, the inevitable result appearing 
above 

A paved area round a4 building has its 
advantages certainly, but it also has its dis- 
advantages, as it prevents the clay from 
receiving any replenishment of moisture by 
the percolation of rain. 

As stated in the article, the necessity of one 
absolutely uniform depth of foundation, 
irrespective of light or heavy portions of a 
bolita, cannot be too strongly et 

= 


,. 


Statue of Achilles. 

Srr,—I have to thank you for inserting my 
letter on page 9 of your current issue. May 
I, however, be permitted to make a correction 
therein? In the sentence, “That to Helen in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, has its dupli- 
cate in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London,”’ the 
word printed “Helen’’ should have been 
printed “ Heber.” Witmor Corrrexp. 


Porch of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford. 

Sir,—Your report (December 1) of Mr. 
A. T. Bolton’s paper, “Some Thoughts on 
Jacobean Architecture,’ is illustrated with a 
view of the porch. Mr. Bolton says: 
“There seems no reason to refuse the author- 
ship of the porch of St. Mary the Virgin to 
him [Inigo Jones! as well.” In the Stone 
MSS., annotated by Vertue (Soane Museum), 
is, in one “ account book,” a list written by 
Charles Stoakes (or Stokes) of ‘‘Some of the 
most Eminentt Workes that my Vncle 
Mr. Nickcolas Stone, Senior, did in England. 
in Holland, and Scotland.”’ One item is : “‘ The 
Noble Fronttispeece with Twisted Collums 
hee desined and built att St. Mary’s Churche 
att Oxford.’’ Other entries in the account 
books show that Stone worked upon the 
porch when he was employed at Cornbury, 
1631-1635. The words “hee desined’’ fre- 
quently occur in the list; we cannot always 
give to them their asm signification. 
Stone writes :—‘‘I mad,” or, “I set up’; 
though he writes :—“ In 1631 Agreed with the 
. . . Lord Earell of Danby for to ; 
desine a new hows for him at Corenbury 
and to deRuckt the workmen and 


mak all thar 
W. E. D.-MIrurken. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION 
COLUMN. 


Cost of Schools. 

Sm.—The voluntary schools in the country 
districts are in Many cases not up-to-date, an 
are being condemned by the Local Education 
Authorities. 

Will you kindly open your columns to an 
inquiry as to the cost per head for which 
schools from 100-300 can be built, excluding 
such items as fences and asphalting play- 
ground, which must vary? 

The difficulty of raising funds for voluntary 
schools in the existing unsettled state of affairs 
demands the most rigid economy, and there 
appears to be an opening for some such 
material as concrete. 

Will anyone who has had experience in 
putting up thoroughly sound, substantial, 
plain, inexpensive buildings give statistics of 
actual cost? 2 

Hon. SECRETARY OF A VOLUNTARY 
ScHoots ASSOCIATION. 





Quick-Setting Plaster. 

Sir,—Could you inform me where I could 
get a quick, hard-setting plaster suitable 
for slabbing tile curbs and panels? I 
know of Bassetts and Wood Brothers; I want 
a harder material than these firms make. Do 
you know of any other firm I could try? Is 
there any book on _—— and cements pub- 
lished which I could get? 

H. WINTERBOTTOM. 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 





The leading article, the first of a short series 
on “The Architectural Societies of France,” 
deals with the Académie Royale d’Architecture 
and La Société Centrale des Architectes 
Francais. 


“The Policy of the R.1.B.A.” is the title of 
our second article (p. 28) in reference to the 
future action of the Institute in regard to 
Registration. 


In “ Notes’ Column (p. 29) are comments 
on: ‘The Immurement of Ashes in Church 
Walls’; ““ Old Houses at Guildford ” ; “* Soot- 
fall’; “The Lay Press and Architecture ” ; 
“The Wallace Collection.” 


An appreciative article on the life and work 
of Mr. Cass Gilbert, of New York and St. Paul, 
is given on p. 30, under the heading of “Con- 
temporary Architects and Their Work.’’ The 


article is illustrated. 


A notice of the first Spring Visit this vear of 
the Architectural Association, to St. Paul's 
Girls’ School, Hammersmith, is given on p. 35. 


In our Correspondence columns (p. 37) are 
letters on: “ Porch of St. Mary’s Church, 
Oxford”; “The Policy of the R.I.B.A.” ; 
“Statue of Achilles”; ‘‘ Buckingham Palace 
and the Victoria Memorial’’; ‘ Architectural 
Assistants and the Office of Works ” ; ‘* Failure 
of Buildings Caused by Drought.”’ 


The Monthly Illustrated Review of Construc- 
tion (p. 39) contains : ‘‘ Paddington Children’s 
Hospital Extensions” ; ‘* Dry Rot in Timber.” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 44) includes : 
* Discounts ” ; “‘ The Penalty Clause ” ; “ Pro- 
jected Building Works ” ; “‘ The Wood Trade ” ; 
“The Building Trade Unrest.” 


A meeting of the Society of Architects was 
held on Thursday, when a paper by Mr. J. Darch, 
F.S.L., on * Hlumination as a Study for Archi- 
tects,” was read. An abstract appears on p. 47. 


A proposal put forward by Mr. A. H. Hender- 
son- Livesey for opening up Southwark Cathedral 
is dealt with on p. 49. 


Book Reviews (p. 50) include : * Reinforced 
Concrete Construction”; “ Reinforced Concrete 
Compression Member Diagram’; “ Architec- 
tural Hygiene’; ‘Stresses and Thrusts ” 
‘Chemistry for Engineers and Manufacturers ™ ; 
“ Boiler Draught”; ‘‘Smoke Prevention and 
Fuel; Economy”; ‘‘ Bricks and_ Tiles” ; 
“Manufacture of Varnishes and Kindred 
Industries ’’; ‘“* Pyrometry,” etc. 


In Legal Column (p. 52) some observations 





will be found on: * Acts in Interference of 
Trade.” 
MEETINGS. 





Fripay, January 12. 
Battersea Polytechnic (Lectures on Illuminating 
Engineering).—Mr. J. 8. Dow, B.Sc., on “‘ The Measure- 
ment of Light.’’ 7.30 p.m. 


Mowspay, Janvary 15, 
Architectural Association.—Mr. E. F. 
* Alfred Stevens.”” 7.30 p-m. 

University of London (Victoria and Albert Museum).—- 
Mr. Banister Fletcher on “‘ Heidelberg Castle and Later 
Renaissance Buildings.”’ 5 p m. 

Iiverpool Architectural Society.-Mr. F. E. G. Badger 
on ‘Housing and Town Planning in England and 


Strange on 


Germany.” Some notes and comparisons. Lantern 
slides. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 
University of London (British Museum).—Mr. Banister 


Fletcher on “The Fora and Rectangular Temples of 
the Romans.’ Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 
Institute-of Metals (at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineervs)—Annual general meeting. 3 p-m. Third 
annual dinner in the evening. 
liluminating Engineering Society (at the Royal Society 
oj Arta, John-street, Adelphi) Mr. Thomas E. Ritchie 
on _‘* Colour Discrimination by Artificial Light.” 8 p.m. 
Northampton Polytechnic Institute (IUwminating 
Engineering).—Mr. 8. D. Chalmers, M.A., on “The 
Nature of Light and of Radiation.” 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers.—Ordinary meeting. 
8 pm. Papers: ‘‘ Reinforced Concrete Wharves and 
Warehouses at Lower Pootung, Shanghai,” by Mr. 
Somers Howe Ellis, M.InstC.E.; “The Direct 
Experimental Determination of the Stresses in the 
Steel and in the Concrete of Reinforced Concrete 
Columns,” by Mr. William Charles Popplewell, M.Sc., 
Assoc M.Inst.C.E. ; ‘‘ Composite Columns of Concrete 
and Steel,” by Mr. William Hubert Burr, M.Inst.C.E. 
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WEDNESDAY, Jawvary 17. 


Royal Society of Arts,—Sixth ordinary nections. 
* Tiuminated ..” by Mr. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 
8 p.m. 


The Institute of Metals—Annual geéfiéral meeti 
concluded. Eight papers will be read and POreracine | 
10.30 a.m. 

Tuvurspay, January 18. 

Society of Architects.—Students’ section. Smoking 
concert, to be held at 28, Bedford-square. 8 p.m. 

The Institution of Municipal Sngineers.—Western 
District meeti at Birmingham. (1) Mr. Henry 
‘Hulse, bencuats tuner and neer, itwich, on 
“ The Institution and its Benefits to Members ”’ ; (2) Mr. 
J. Brook on “ The Proper Disposal of Domestic Wastes 
in Rural Districts.” At the conclusion of the meeting 
a-visit will-be paid to the Star Sanitary Ware Works of 
Messrs. W. E. Farrer, Ltd., Cambridge-street. 1 p.m. 

Society of Antiquaries,—8,30 p.m. ‘ , 

Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 
cussion on Mr. A. H. Seabrook’s paper on ‘ Residence 
Tariffa.’ 


‘ariffs."" 8 p.m. 
Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section).— The Old 


District Records of Bengal,” by the Rev. Walter K. 
Firminger, B.D., Senior Chaplain H.M.’s Bengal 
Establishment, will be read by the Rev. J. A. V. Magee, 
M.A. 430 p.m. 
Fripay, Janvary 19. 

Royal Institution.—Professor Sir J. Dewar, M.A., 
LL.D., D.Se., on “‘ Heat Problems."’ 9 p.m. ea 

Battersea Polytechnic (Lectures on Illuminating 
Engineering).—Mr. J. S. Dow, B.Sc., on “ Illumination 
and its Measurement.” 7.30 p.m. i 

Glasgow Technical College (Architectural Craftsmen’s 
Society).—Mr. J. M‘Kissack on ‘‘ Rothenburg on the 
Tauber.” 7.45 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers.—8 p.m. ; 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting).— 
Paper to be read: ‘“ The Turbo-Blower and Turbo- 
Compressor,”” by Mr. George Ingram, Stud.Inst.C.E. 
8 p.m. 


—_——__*-e—__— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 


A meeting of the Council of this Institute 
was held at No. 31, South Frederick-street, 
Dublin, on Monday last. The President, Mr. 
A. E. Murray, R.H.A., F.R.I.B.A., was in 
the chair. There were also present :-—-Messrs, 
I. Hayes, J. H. Webb, L. O'Callaghan, 
A. G. C. Mallar, W. A. Scott, H. Allberry, 
W. Kaye-Parry, F. G. Hicks, and C. A. 
Owen, Hon. Secretary. 

The minutes of the regular and_ special 
meetings of December 4 and 18 were read and 
signed. The proposed date of the annual 
dinner was under discussion. A large amount 
of correspondence was dealt with. 

A satisfactory report from the Publication 
Committee was received and adopted. A vote 
of thanks to Mr. Allberry, Hon. Secretary to 
the Committee, was passed by the Council. 

A report from the Professional Practice 
Committee in connexion with the importation 
of shop fronts was received and adopted. 

The Standing Committees were appointed as 
follows :—-Professional Practice : Messrs. W. 
Kaye-Parry, F. Batchelor, L. O'Callaghan; 
Arts Committee : Messrs. G. C. Ashlin, W. A. 
Scott, G. P. Sheridan. Publication Com. 
mittee : Messrs. F. Hayes, R. C. Orpen, J. H. 
Webb; Examination Committee : Messrs. H. 
Allberry, R. C. Orpen, F. G. Hicks. 


—_ 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of January 11, 1862. 








The Thames Embankment Commission. 


THE Commissioners appointed to inquire 
as to the propriety of embanking the south 
side of the Thames have been sitting, with 
the Lord Mayor presiding. One witness, 
Mr. Crosby, of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, said he would carry out an embank- 
ment along the whole side of the river ; 
whether on the present line or not must 
depend on the conveniences of trade. At 
Lambeth an embankment, such as Mr. 
Cubitt made at Pimlico, he should recom- 
mend; at Rotherhithe a wall only. On 
the question of taxation, he should suggest 
tonnage dues on all articles coming into the 
port of London. By this plan the trades 
benefited by the embankment would pay. 
Mr. Pegg, of Bankside, who had premises 
abutting on the river, recommended an 
embankment and roadway. He was one 
of a Commission some years ago appointed 
to raise Bankside. They did not raise it 
so much as they intended owing to the 
opposition of the wharfingers. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The Work of Mr. Cass Gilbert, 


wUR illustrations this week represent 

many of the buildings designed ani 
executed by Mr. Cass  Gilher 
reference to whose work will |, 
found on page 30. 
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COMPETITION NEWS. 








Salford Union Offices Extension. 
Mr. Paul Ogden, A.R.I.B.A., has assesse: 
the fourteen designs submitted in thi 
competition. The result is :—First premium, 


20/., Messrs. Topham & Adshead, May 
chester; second premium, 10/., Mr. J. 
Bushell, Manchester. It is estimated tha: 


the extensions will cost from 4,000/. to 5,000 


Baptist Church and Schools, Nottingham. 

In this competition, for a church and 
schools, costing about 7,000/., the design sub. | 
mitted by Messrs. Ernest R. Sutton, 
F.R.L.B.A., and F. W. C. Gregory, of 
Bromley House, Nottingham, has been place: 
first by the assessor, Mr. Herbert W. Wills, 
A.R.1.B.A., of London. — Building opera 


tions are to be proceeded with at once. 


Saxon Snell Prize. 

Fifty guineas and the Silver Medal of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute is offered for a 
Essay on. “ Suggestions for Improvements 1 
the Ventilating, Lighting, Heating, and Water 
Supply Appliances and Fittings for an Operai 
ing Room and Its Accessory Rooms for 4 
General Hospital of 400 Beds (no Students). 
The essay, to consist of not more than 5,00) 
words, is to be illustrated by drawings « 
sketches. Two competitors of | different pr 
fessions or crafts may join.in sending in a! 
essay and plans. Essays must be delivered 
before 4 p.m. on or before August 50, 1912 
addressed to the Secretary of the Royal San 
tary Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace-road 
London, 8.W. 


Town-Pianning Competition, Hale. 

The Hale U.D.C. invite competitors to pre 
pare plans for laying out their district 0! 
1,283 acres for residential purposes. Th 
drawings are to be made on 4,\,4 Ordnance 
sheets provided by the competitors. Thi 
premiums of 50/. and 25/. seem somewha' 
inadequate, considering the work involved 
and we do not quite like the invitation | 
tender for the fe for subsequent work 
The undertaking in regard to an assess0! 
should also be more definite. We trust the 
Competitions Committee of the R.I.B.A. wi! 
look into these and other details before mem 
bers of that body decide to compete. 


Banbury Workmen’s Dwellings Competition. 

The Council of the R.I.B.A. are of opimion 
that the conditions of this competition arr 
very unsatisfactory, but, in view of the near 
approach of the date for sending in, they de 
not see their way to inform members that 
they must not take part in it, but they expres 
the hope that members will refrain from doing 
80. 

Greenock Burgh School Competition. 

Members and Licentiates of the Roy« 
Institute are asked not to take part in this 
competition. 


Town-Planning Scheme, Halifax. 
Professor Adshead will adjudicate short) 
the competition dealing with the develop 
ment of the belt of country surrounding 


Halifax. Eight sets of designs have bee 
sent in, 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





A History or THE Cuurcn or St. “Ils 
NortHampton. By the Rev. R. M. Serjeant 
son, M.A., F.S.A. (Northampton : W. 
Mark & Co. 7s. 6d. net.) , 

ARTISTIC AND DECORATIVE STENCILLIN«. zi 
George Ashdown Audsley and wapheg? 
Audsley. (London : Geo. Allen & Co. 45. 6d. 
net. 

Shiai Cement Work. By baa" 
Wheatley. (London: Scott, Greenwood, § 
Son. 5s. net.) 
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MONTHLY REVIEW - o/- CONSTRUCTION. 


THE CHILDRENS HOSPITAL 
PADDINGTON GREEN. W. 
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OUTPATIENT EXTENSIONS. 
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Fig. 1. 


{STABLISHED in 1883, the Children’s 
Hospital in Paddington-green provides 
“ied hack : treatment ot nearly 900 indoor 
eee 5 ile the work of the out-patient 
and some 4 000 o oe than 18,000 cases 
In view of ¢ | out-patient attendances. 

Prediasa Pee: importance attaching to the 
Edward ‘ H ¥ “s iP the Council ot King 
ago that +.) tt und suggested a year or two 

hat buildings should be extended. 


and since ¢ ; : 

ap 4 ave contributed 2,2501. towards 
“al si f ie works, which have recently 
the dint. '*t from the*plans of and under 


ARLB 4 Mr. Alan E. Munby, M.A., 
r : - by Messrs. T. Henwood & Son. 


he exter 


Prinsees 1 ‘ were formally opened by the 
oes : . Duchess of Argyle, on 
Fig. | pit 
i or a | 
patients groand-feee) plan of the out- 
are indicated jn nent, where the extensions 


l cross-hatching, the previously 
ngs being in solid black. The 
‘sist_ mainly of a new block 
yt = rmerly occupied by Chariotte- 
pacing cottage property. A 
“i-street has also been acquired, 
fntrance pa a Pei building and the out-patients’ 
of the grow, +; to facilitate the remodelling 
The requir ‘oor and basement stories. 
More roo { on ments | comprised a larger hall, 
my consulting and operating rooms, 


existing build 
extensions 

Covering th, 
Place and 
house in ( ' 
between the - 





a new dispensary, accommodation for patho- 
logical research, and nurses’ quarters. 

The site indicated above and on the plan 
was a particularly awkward one to deal with, 
being all “ back land” only approached by a 
passage 8 ft. wide, and the house taken over 
in Church-street. This house, it may here be 
mentioned, has been worked into the scheme 
pending a more use of the frontage, when 
additional wards become necessary. 


General Arrangement and Structural 
Features. 

On the ground floor the main hall for out- 
patients remains a one-story building, but has 
been provided with a new roof at higher level 
and increased to nearly double its former 
size by throwing into it the space formerly 
occupied by consulting-rooms and the old dis- 
pensary, and by squaring it out by an extension 
at the entrance. Windows have been provided 
on three sides in addition to a large roof lantern. 
The hall measures 45 ft. by 42 ft. in plan, 
and, being without columns or any projections 
below the ceiling line, air can be efficiently 
extracted from every part with great rapidity. 

The basement has been extended and re- 
arranged, and benefits by the construction 
of a new area giving increased light and air and 
direct area communication between the front 
and back of the building. 
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Plan showing Old Buildings and Extensions. 


The new block, projecting at the left hand of 
Fig. 1, is approached by a wide corridor from 
the main hall, and comprises on the ground floor 
two physicians’ consulting-rooms, one surgeon's 
consulting - room, anesthetic, operating, 
recovery, and receiving rooms, and an observa- 
tion-room for possible infectious cases. The 
rooms shown as recovery and receiving rooms 
can have their uses reversed, but as designated 
on the plan they meet the needs of urgent 
casualty cases, which demand immediate 
contact with the operation theatre. For ordi- 
nary routine the reversed arrangement is more 
convenient, as recovered patients can obtain 
direct egress from the building as rapidly 
as possible. 

The house in Church-street has been modelled 
so as to provide accommodation on the ground 
floor for a new passage for out-patients, having 
independent access to the main part of the 
hospital, and for the new dispensary and 
waiting-room. 

This and all other parts of the extensions 
has been carefully planned to comply with that 
important element of success in an out-patients’ 
department—adequate and convenient means 
of circulation. In this matter the position 
of the dispensary and facilities for storing and 
re-storing perambulators are vital points for 
consideration by the architect. 

The satisfactory manner in which Mr. Munby 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 

















fi has dealt with the problem is evidenced by 
the following summary of the routine adopted 
at the hospital. E 

Patients enter the hall lobby immediately 
opposite the street entrance, and are divided 
into medical and surgical cases by the sister in 
charge, or casualty official, who has a recess 
near the doorway. After treatment, medical 
cases return to the hall, pass round at the 
back to the almoner’s room, and thence to 
the dispensary by the new passage, adjoining 
which is the covered area devoted to the 
storage of perambulators. Surgical patients 
can follow the same route or alternatively 
may pass out directly into the halllobby through 
the room designated “ receiving-room” in 
Fig. 1, the second course being adopted on 
occasions when the room in question is being 
employed as the recovery-room. The observa- 
tion-room, for suspected cases of infectious 
character, gives access to the lobby without 
requiring patients to return to the hall. 

The first floor of the building has no direct 
Q communication with the ground floor below. 
eB This story extends over the ground floor new 
Af block at the left hand of Fig. 1 and the ground 
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Fig. 2. Plan of First Floor. 


floor of the house in Church-street, the main hall 
and buildings at the right hand of Fig. 1 being 
of one story only. 

In the new block are situated the post- 
mortem room and mortuary, the latter treated 
in the style of a chapel, a large pathological 
laboratory, a second laboratory, and a museum, 
the whole forming a suite of rooms clearly 
indicating the appreciation shown by the 
Hospital Committee of the growing importance 
attached to pathological research. This part 
of the building is connected with the main 
block by a corridor hung on the side of the out- 
patients’ hall. It also has an outside covered 
stairway from the mortuary passage, and is 
finished with a flat roof to facilitate the future 
construction of a second floor. Branching 
from the main corridor is a connexion to the 
upper part of the house in Church-street, 


where the nurses’ quarters are situated and 
entirely cut off from the out-patients’ depart- 
ment. 

The nature of the site naturally precluded 
and rendered unnecessary anything in the 
nature of architecture, as judged from the 
But from the point of 


artistic standpoint. 
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Fig. 3. Elevation Roof Lantern over Out-patients’ Hall, 
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view of technical design and construction th 
works have involved a great deal of diffcu! 
architecture, for which Mr. Munby deserve’ 
much credit. 


Structural Materials and Equipment. 

The walls are in London stock and ted 
bricks, the copings and sills being of Biue 
Pennant stone. As the facade of the first floor 
corridor will some day be seen from numerous 
ward windows in the contemplated Chure)- 
street extension, sand-faced bricks and arche! 
windows have been adopted so as to make this 
part of the work pleasing to the eye. 

All suspended floors and flats are constructe’ 
on the Kleine system of reinforced  hollov 
brick. The floors of the hall and various publi 
rooms are finished in terrazzo laid by tr 
Mosaic Manufacturing Company, of King~ 
road, N.W., and the floors of the consulting 
rooms are finished in asphalt and covert 
with linoleum. The steelwork, of which Pr 
ticulars are given below, were constructed by 
Messrs. H. Young & Co., of Nine Elms. 

Care has been taken throughout to obviate 
dust traps by the adoption of rounded angi 
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Fig. 5. Details of Lantern and Glazing, Out-patients’ Hall. 


floors, walls, and joinery, the rounded 
edges of the window-frames having been made 

Bo solid to avoid the risk of shrinkage 
Cracks. 

The buildings are warmed throughout by 
hot water installed by Messrs. J. T. Boulting 
« Sons, of Union-street, the operation theatre 
“eing on an independent system, which can be 
used in summer-time apart from the system 
ee | the remainder of the buildings, with 
all a he reducing the labour of cleaning ; 
water a es are in glazed stoneware, the hot- 
hs tees ators are fixed on brackets clear of 
in cana the radiators and pipes are painted 
placed ous oan =e Scaring to roof lights in 
are furneh ton the flats. The buildings 
aroined with a complete system of secret- 
ea — ones installed by Messrs. W. & J. 
sub-contr de Paddington, the electrical 

a actors, 


he 
Renke ra contractors were Messrs. T 
Pleted the Pe Portman-square, who com- 
in the peri bas a most satisfactory manner 
Siderable diffiew|s twenty weeks, despite con- 


‘ies and unavoidable delays. 


Structural Steelwork. 


The emninx 
recent en ‘ment of structural steel in the 
Tools of the ont con practically limited to the 
theatre in o., ) sUents’ hall and the operating 
above. the ., u°W block, and, as mentioned 
structed and, of the steelwork was con- 
&Co., Ltd. at > ‘ted by Messrs. Henry Young 
Fig 3 ;. ”, ine Elms Ironworks, 8.W. 
over the ont, “evation of the new lantern 


Walls on all fu hall, which has brick 
15 ft. above a. Sides to the height of about 
Spaced 46 ft nm level. The two side walls, 
Wall is at riche. art, are parallel; the back 
Wall is ny re angles to them, and the front 
iS it fol, eatallel to the wall at the back, 

mws building line, which causes 


the hall to vary in length between front and 
back from 40 ft. at one side to 44 ft. 6 in. at the 
other side. 

The new lantern extends from front to back 
along the middle of the hall, and is carried by 
two plate web girders, spaced 19 ft. 3 in. apart 
and measuring 41 ft. 10} in. and 48 ft. 10} in. 
long over all respectively. Forthe greater part 
of their length the girders-are 36 in. deep by 
8} in. wide, the ends tapering down to the 
depth of 6 in. over the supporting cast-iron 
columns. 

The ends of the parallel parts of the girders, 
31 ft. long, are connected by two 14-in. by 6-in. 
46-lb. rolled-steel I-beams, upon which are 
built the two brick walls forming the ends of the 
roof lantern, the roof framing being carried 
by these walls and three intermediate steel 
trusses of the form illustrated in Fig. 4. The 
circular arched intrados of the truss is struck 
to the radius of 9 it. 3} in., and springs from 
the top of the cast-iron columns, the truss 
measuring 19 ft. 3 in. between the centres 
of the columns and 19 ft. 5} in. over all. 

The root slope is at the angle of 30 deg. 
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by “ Eclipse” glazing. In each roof bay at 
either side of the lantern is a window, 4 tt. 6 in. 
wide by 2 ft. 3 in. high, opening on pivots and 
providing for efficient natural ventilation of 
the hall. One range of four windows may be 
seen in Figs. 3 and 4. 

Details of the rooi truss construction and 
glazing are given in Fig. 5 to enlarged scale. 
At the left-hand side is a part section of one 
main-plate girder supporting the lantern, 
together with part of the truss and details of 
the connexions for the glazing bars. Other 
details are given at the right-hand side where 
the lead flashings and glazing bars are shown in 
section. 

The “ Eclipse ” glazing bar, made by Messrs. 
Mellowes & Co., Ltd., of Westminster and 
Sheffield, consists of a steel core entirely sur- 
rounded by lead sheathing on each side ot which 
are three webs, two rubbed down upon the 
glass from the outside and the third rubbed up 
to the glass from underneath. Thus a perfectly 
watertight joint is formed without packing 
of any description, and a safeguard against 
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Fig. 6. Columns supporting Roof Lantern, 
Out-patients’ Hall, 


the breakage of glass by expansion is provided 
by the special form of the bar. 

Particulars of the cast-iron columns sup- 
porting the roof lantern are given in Fig. 6. 
Having an extended base seated on a block 
ot York stone below basement floor level, each 
column extends through the basement story 
up to the general ceiling line of the hall. The 
columns are of 8 in. diameter outside, the metal 
being } in. thick. The flanges for connexions 
are of 15 in. diameter, each secured by six 
bolts, and the column ends are lathe-faced 
to ensure perfect alignment. The cap measures 
ll in. by 15 in., and to it the main girders 
are connected by four bolts. 

Fig. 7 is an elevation of the roof lantern 
over the operation theatre in the new block. 
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Fig. 7. Elevation of Roof Lantern, Operation Theatre. 
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out-patients’ hall, the lantern is carried by two 
plate girders, one 19 ft. 2 in. long and the 
other 19 ft. 5 in. long over all. The ends of the 
girders are 8 in. deep and the middle portion 
14 in. deep, the width being 3} in. throughout. 
Upon the girders is built the lantern frame, 
12 ft. long by 6 ft. wide, with a central ridge, 
the sides, ends, and slopes being glazed so as 
to provide abundance of light for operations. 
DRY ROT IN TIMBER. 

INVESTIGATIONS have recently been made on 
the Continent into the decay of timber in 
houses and particularly into the best means of 
preventing destruction by the most active 

fungoid enemy of timber—the Merulius 
lacrymans—causing the form of decay term d 
dry rot in this country. 

M. Karel Havelik points out that the decom- 
position of timber is produced by two classes of 
fungus—{1) Those attacking the wood from the 
outside and causing deterioration of the surface ; 
and (2) those attacking the interior, where the 
work of destruction goes on without showing on 
the surface, the same kind of fungus being 
incapable of living in the tissues of the wood and 
upon its surface. 

Interior decay is chiefly due to Leuzites, but 
these scarcely ever occur except in buildings 
where affected timber has been employed. 

Exterior decay, however, which is caused by 
the Merulius lacrymans, the Polyporus vapor- 
arius, the Coniophora Cerebella, and similar 
growths, may result from infection at any time. 
The two last named fungi are only capable of 
growing in damp places, while the Merulius 
flourishes in dry situations, because it is able to 
abstract water chemically combined in ligneous 
tissue, and is a particularly dangerous enemy, 
because it is able to propagate itself indefinitely 
throughout any building wherein a foothold has 
once been obtained. Moreover, this fungus 
flourishes under the conditions obtaining in 
most buildings, where variations of temperature 
and humidity are less marked than outside and 
currents of air are never very strong. 

From the investigations of M. Falez, it appears 
that the mycelium of the Merulius cannot be 
produced at the temperature of 27 deg. to 
28 deg. C., the most favourable tempera- 
ture interval being that between 16 deg. and 
22 deg. C., which corresponds to the mean of the 
temperature variations in buildings. It follows 
that of all destructive fungi the Merulius is one 
that finds specially favourable conditions for 
growth. The mycelium is able to traverse 
walls, even where these are dry, because it is 
sheltered from currents of air. 

As it appears impossible to stop the propaga- 
tion of the fungus by any means hitherto 
adopted, after it has once taken hold, M. Falcz 
proposes the novel method of destroying it by 
heating any building affected beyond 40 deg. C., 
this being the temperature at which the Merulius 
is killed. Owing to the fact that timber is a 
poor conductor of heat, it is considered neces- 
sary to bring the whole building up to 42 deg. C., 
and to maintain this temperature for at least 
two hours. A very important matter is to be 
quite certain as to the nature of the growth 
before having recourse to heat treatment. For 
instance, if the decay were due to fungi growing 
inside the wood, the application of heat would 
only intensify the work of destruction, because 
fungi of this class flourish more actively at the 
temperature which kills the dry rot fungus. 


CONSTRUCTION NOTES. 


A THREE-STORY reinforced 
Collapse of a concrete building which 
Building in collapsed during construction 
Indianopolis. in December last once more 
points the moral that green 
concrete must be adequately supported. The 
designs appear to have been perfectly sound, 
and the disaster is attributed by engineers who 
have investigated the matter to the removal of 
floor centring and supports before the concrete 
had hardened sufficiently to carry its own 
weight and small incidental superloading. A 
good deal of attention is being devoted just now 
to regulations for the safe design of reinforced 
concrete buildings, a development against 
which we have nothing to say. But as practic- 
ally all failures in the past have occurred during 
construction it is highly important that regula- 
tions of the kind should deal satisfactorily with 
the question of removing temporary supports. 
is point, we may add, has received attention 
the R.I.B.A. Report, but not in the L.C.C 
aft Regulations. 


THE BUILDER. 


Some experiments as to the 
of heat and cold 
of Heat by through linoleum and other 
Linoleum. materials have ag been 
made by Professor Hoffmann, 
at Halle. The experiments made with linoleum 
of various thicknesses have shown, a8 was 
anticipated, that heat and cold are transmitted 
less quickly by thick than thin linoleum ; and 
different results were obtained with pieces of the 
same thickness, but not of similar manufacture. 
Heat and cold are transmitted less quickly by 
layers of wood than by linoleum. The 
experiments made with wood covered with 
linoleum, are particularly important, as this 
combination corresponds with the common 
use of these materials. It was found that it 
was almost exclusively the layer of wood 
which determined the resistance to the cold. 
Similar tests were made with other materials— 
bitumen, gypsum, béton—which, in a general 
way, gave results very similar to those obtained 
with linoleum. The experiments made by the 
Professor are of special interest at the present 
time, in the light of their bearing upon the 
question of dry-rot in floors, and the effect that 
the covering of wood floors with linoleum may 
have. The opinion has been expressed that 
this covering tends to produce dry-rot ; and the 
fact that linoleum excludes the air almost 
entirely, and may at the same time subject the 
wood to rapid changes of temperature, would 
appear to confirm this view. Linoleum is a 
good conductor. It absorbs the warmth of the 
body much more quickly than wood, which will 
never become of so low a temperature as 
linoleum. Whilst a person standing upon a 
wood floor during cold weather may experience 
no discomfort, as soon as @ layer of linoleum is 
used as a covering to the floor a sensation of 
cold is felt—often in a marked degree. The 
plan which has been advocated of putting 
linoleum directly upon concrete, in the case 
of workmen’s cottages and the like, though 
it may be a cheap method, cannot, with the 
results of these experiments before us, be 
considered a good one from a hygienic point 
of view. 


Transmission 


M. H. Crump, in the Journal 
of the Royal Society of Arts, 
describes a Kentucky rock 
asphaltum that occurs 10 
miles east of the celebrated 
Mammoth Cave. The material is a fine-grained, 
sharp siliceous sandstone containig from 5 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. of maltha or bitumen. The 
sand is very hard, and each grain is coated with 
from 8 per cent. to 15 per cent. of bitumen ; the 
commercial product must contain at least 8 per 
cent. For use in roadmaking the material is 
put through a jaw-crusher, and then through two 
sets of rolls, and is thus disintegrated into 
separate grains. The ground material is 
spread cold on the prepared macadam surface to 
a depth of 2 in., and rolled until the interstices 
of the — stone are filled. The cost of 
bringing a foad to grade with 4 in. of broken 
stone, rolling once, covering with a layer 1} in. 
thick of rock asphaltum, and thoroughly rolling, 
was 2s, per square vard. The asphalt is an 
excellent binding material for the wearing 
course, and gives a dustless waterproof surface 
which resists deformation under load, and is 
sufficiently plastic to break the blow of a horse’s 
hoof. A mastic is also made by heating 75 per 
cent. of crushed rock asphalt, 20 per cent. of 
ground limestone, and 5 per cent. of pure 
bitumen to about 250 deg. Fahr., and mouldin 

the mixture into 50-lb. blocks, which are use 

for waterproofing breweries, subways, etc. The 
cost of surfacing macadam streets is 5d. to 10d. 
per square yard higher than with ordinary 
macadam. ; 


Rock 
Asphaltum 
and its Uses. 


Two CHIMNEY shafts, 120 ft. 
Straightening high, built in 1859 at the 
Brick Chimney pumping station of the Louis- 
Shafts. ville Waterworks, near the 
Ohio River, inclined to a 
dangerous extent during construction, and were 
afterwards straightened by work on the founda- 
tions, in the manner described in an article by 
the late Mr. Charles Hermany, recently pub- 
lished in the Rose Technic. Owing to the soft- 
ness of the soil both chimneys began to settle 
long before completion, and then inclined, one 
towards the east and the other towards the 
south-west, the overhang being about 3 ft. in 
one case and 4 ft. 8 in. in the other. 
To remedy the defect a trench, 4 ft. wide by 
21 ft. deep, was dug along the foundations 
opposite the sunk side, and vertical pits, 18 in. 
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by 9 in. by 6 ft. deep, were sunk 6 (+. 
bottom of the trench, spaced 0) in, , . 
Almost as soon as the pits had be: pee 
one of the chimneys began to straighten a 
after ninety-one days the top was only 34 
from the vertical. The ground was then fil 
in, and in a few days the shaft became perfect); 
straight. The other chimney was more trouble 
some, and had to be moved by the aid of scroy, 
jacks, in conjunction with artificial means of 
causing the soil to yield in the required din. 
tion. The chimney was eventually brought 
vertical, although 213 days were occupied in the 
process. The weight of each shaft is stated y 
800 tons, and the foundation pressure at abet 
2 tons per square foot. 
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Repairing journal that concrete whic) 
Concrete has been exposed to frox 
Injured by before hardening can \y 
Freezing. successfully repaired wher 

necessary in the following 


manner :—Pick out the concrete affected by frog 
and wash the surface with water. Apply 
1:3 solution of hydrochloric acid, wash again, 
and apply a very wet mixture of new concrete, 
If this this kept damp for a week it bond 
perfectly with the old surface. 


One October night, in the 

Tungsten year 1781, a German scientis, 
and Electric working in his laboratory, 
Lighting. discovered a metal which he 
found impossible to melt in 

his crude charcoal furnace. He called the new 
metal tungsten, from the Swedish “ tung” 
(heavy) and “ sten ”’ (stone), because the heavy 
ores had come from Sweden. Little did the 
old man know that his find would one day 
completely revolutionise electric lighting. The 
filaments of incandescent electric lamps wer 
made of carbon, because no other material 
could be found which would withstand the 
intense heat. Every well-known metal was 
tried, but melted before reaching the require 
temperatures. Then the inventors began to 
experiment with the more uncommon metals, 
and again a German scientist took up the stud) 
of tungsten. At first the great trouble was t 
secure pure tungsten. This difficulty was over. 
come with the aid of an electric furnace, but the 
product, in the form of a gray metallic powder, 
proved so refractory that it could not be melted 
into ingots or drawn out into wire. An exper 
mental filament was made by mixing the fo 
powder with a paste and squirting the mixtur 
through a die, much the same as a spider spits 
his web. This thread was in turn heated in a0 
electric furnace till the powder was fused mt 
the form of a fine wire. With the melting-point 
of tungsten so much higher than any othe! 
known metal, it was possible to heat th 
filament to greater incandescence, producin: 
more and better light with less waste of curren 
in useless heat. The advent of the ne\ 
tungsten lamp, or metallic filament lamp, a " 
is popularly known, was startling to the users °! 
electricity for lighting purposes, for they “ 
once saw that the metallic filament lamp wou 
easily give the same light as the commet 
incandescent lamp for one-third the cost. 4 
home that was lighted by electricity tor > * 
month could be lighted with the new lamp 
for 2s. 6d. Not only that, but the light from 
the new tungsten lamps proved to be put 
white, very nearly akin to actual Sunshite. 
When the metallic filament lamp wade 
appearance it was thought the apex of achiev 
ment in incandescent electrical illuminati 
had been reached. Yet the present year 0% 
witnessed a still further advance in tue man 
facture of electric lamps. In the ear!) autums 
it was announced that a British firm of ele” 
trical engineers had succeeded in ender 
tungsten into a ductile form and drvwing © 
into a wire one-thousandth part of an inch 
thickness, and were making filaments oi elect" 
lamps out of it. Thus has the last anc perhaps 
the only defect of tungsten for elect: lamp 

filaments been removed. 


THis theatre, in ‘Tremont 

National street, Boston, has seating 
Theatre, accommodation for ~ 
a [VU 


Boston _— persons, and represen'* 4" 
le f building constructiy! WO" 

pore is unusual in this countty, = 

frame being partly of steel and partly o ae 

forced concrete. The foundations - : 

by concrete piles, the columns are of a sa 

girders are of reinforced concrete, and the fiool 
and roof ace of the same material. 
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ren years ago timber, in spite 
Advance in of its grand quality, was a 
drug in British Columbia. A 
Timber Values. Crug Mt an heal ~<a 
capitalist who uilt a rai way 
- ncouver Island received from the Province 
phic timber tract as a bonus on his 
considera T ough a shrewd man, he bewailed 
7" being thus saddled with such poor 
oy Nos long ince this verv timber realised 
0 GOO, The denudation of the forests of the 
rnited States has proceeded at a gallop in the 
ast quarter of a century. In the Central — 
¢ Michigan less than twenty years ago timber 
id little commercial value, yet in fifteen years 
he forests have been cut down to bare stumps. 
one vear Michigan timber rose 12s. 6d. per 
bx) ft. on the stump, The best-informed 
 nher-men said that values must come back a 
but they never dropped one penny. Up to 
1807 in the Western State of Minnesota white 
nd Norway pine was obtainable at 4s. to 8s, 
pr 1,000 ft, on the stump—#.é., uncut. Eleven 
F wars Jater no such wood could be had under 
D4. to 48s. per 1,000 ft., and there was little 
F.cthcoming even at those prices. I'wenty- 
four vears ago timber in Michigan was only 
vorth ls. to 28. per 1,000 ft. on the stump ; to 
ay such timber fetches 48s, to 60s. if any 
appens to be offering. There, as elsewhere in 
America, the few timber belts left are held by 
rich men for the fancy prices which the approach- 
ing famine must bring. 
THe foundations of the two 
Strengthening towers of St. John’s Cathedral, 
Cathedral Denver, Colorado, were rein- 
Tower forced last year in order to 
Foundations. remedy injuries due to settle- 
ment and to prevent future 
risks from the same cause. As constructed, the 
foundations were intended for a much smaller 
load than that afterwards placed upon them, 
the result being that serious injury was caused 
tothe stonework of the towers. After considering 
alternative methods of treatment the engineers 
consulted recommended the strengthening 
of the original foundations by building a 
reinforced conerete ring around the foundation 
of each tower and bracing the ring by four 
«ries of reinforcing bars arranged in the form 
of a cross, and embedded in concrete deposited 
in four triangular spaces between the old 
foundations and the new work. ‘The bars were 
passed through four steel tubes forced under the 
original foundations by means of screw-jacks. 
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Although the reinforcement of the foundations 
as carried out is not considered to be so effective 
as entire reconstruction would have been, the 
work as executed will safeguard the towers 
against excessive settlement and obviate the 
risk of further injury. The bearing surface has 
been almost doubled, and the average pressure 
on the soil reduced to 3,980 Ib. per square foot, 
as compared with 6,666 lb. per square foot in the 
case of the original foundations. 


A SIMPLE method of deter- 
Test forthe mining the penetration of 
Penetration of inorganic preservatives into 
Preservatives timber is described in a 
into Wood. circular issued by the United 
States Forest Service. In 
this method visual inspection of prepared 
specimens is adopted for determining the depth 
to which the preservative agent has penetrated. 
A specimen dise of the treated wood is cut, and 
in the case of zinc chloride the freshly-cut 
surface is immersed for ten seconds in a 
1 per cent. solution of potassium ferro-cyanide. 
It is dried with blotting-paper, dipped in a 
1 per cent. solution of uranium acetate, and 
allowed to dry. Unimpregnated portions of 
the wood then exhibit a dark-red colour, and 
treated portions are whiter than the natural 
wood. It is stated that chemical tests show 
that proportionate amounts of zinc chloride as 
small as 0-2 lb. per cubic foot can be detected 
in this manner. In the case of copper salts, the 
specimen discs need only be dipped in potassium 
ferro-cyanide solution, and the penetration zone 
is marked by adeep-red stain. The same test for 
iron salts is followed by a dark-blue stain. 
Mercury perchloride is made visible by a solution 
of hydrogen sulphide resulting in a black stain. 
A great advantage of the method is that it can 
be quite readily applied by anyone desiring to 
ascertain whether treated timber has been 
adequately impregnated. 


ALTHOUGH reinforced concrete 

Earthquake- is excellent for the construction 
proof Dwellings of buildings to resist earthquake 
at Messina. shocks, this material does not 
always furnish the most 

economical means of affording safety, especially 
in countries like Italy, where steel bars are 
relatively costly. This consideration has 
decided the authorities of the Italian State 
Railways to adopt timber-framed buildings for 
the housing of their employees at Messina. 
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The new dwellings, to the number of 700, 
replace the temporary barracks constructed 
after the recent earthquake. These nouses 
contain four or six rooms, all on one story, 
and are covered with a flat roof. Ample space 
is left between them, so as to minimise risk 
and to provide land for gardens. The exterior 
and partition walls consist of expanded metal, 
covered with cement mortar and supported by 
pitch-pine standards treated with a preservative 
solution. The walls are constructed with an 
interior air space, 25 centimetres wide, which 
reduces the transmission of heat and sound. 
The timber standards are connected by steel 
brackets to the foundation sills and toof beams, 
and are braced suitably to insure rigidity. The 
roof is of generally similar construction, and 
covered by a composition of wood and cement 
coated with tar. The floors are finished with 
coloured cement tiles. 


Tue fall of a stone minaret 

Tall-Building from the tower of the Trinity 
Risks. Building, New York, empha- 
sises the necessity for excep- 

tional care in the design and construction of 
lofty structures. In this case the minaret 
weighed about 200 lb., and fell from the height 
of 275 ft. above the street. On reaching the 
pavement it was smashed into numerous frag- 
ments, which flew in all directions, causing 
injury to some innocent pedestrians. As it is 
stated that the minaret was torn from its 
pedestal by a large flag, it is obvious that the 
element of contingent risk had not been taken 
into account so fully as could have been desired. 


AN article by Mr. G. B. Walker 
Miners’ Baths in the Engineering Magazine 
and Bath = gives a well-illustrated account 
Houses. of the facilities provided for 
bathing and washing by typical 
British and Continental mining companies. 
Among examples furnished by this country 
special attention may be directed to the 
elaborate bathing establishment of Messrs. 
srunner, Mond, & Co., at Winnington, and the 
baths proposed to be erected for the Wharncliffe 
Colliery Company from the designs of Mr. L. W. 
Ensor, A.R.I.B.A. As it is proposed in con- 
nexion with the new Mines Bill that similar 
facilities shall be provided if demanded by the 
men, this article is one that may be usefully 
borne in mind by our readers. 
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DISCOUNTS. 


N a recently-published work Mr. C. R. 
4 Ashbee incidentally introduces the 
question of discounts of the type so 
generally adopted among manufacturers 
of building goods, and in so doing displays 
a misapprehension as to the real purport of this 
practice which is shared by a large proportion of 
his professional confréres. 

It would be idle to contend that discounts 
have never been used to hoodwink the inexperi- 
enced as to the value of an article, but we should 
be sorry if it were generally imagined that this 
was the intention and purpose of a system so 
general in trade transactions. No, the origin 
of the practice was to provide a quick and easy 
method of dealing with market fluctuations 
and it answers this purpose very efficiently. 
Mr. Ashbee, in his implication thai the discount 
necessarily goes into the builder's pocket as 
additional profit, is very wide of the mark. 
Though the lack of uniformity in the practice 
of architects sometimes results in this, it also 
not infrequently operates to the builder's 
detriment. 

We may admit the architect is in a difficult 
position owing to the varied customs among 
different manufacturers as regards discounts. 
Suppose he specifies “ list price,’’ the builder in 
his competitive estimate will be bound to allow, 
say, 25 per cent. off this, while among the 
various firms the rate of discount may vary 
from 20 to 33 per cent., and he has no knowledge 
as to the one whose goods the architect will 
select. If, on the other hand, “ nett ” prices 
are specified there are still firms who will 
manage to allow the contractor 10 per cent. 
below the price quoted to the architect as nett. 
The distinction between “ builders’ firms *’ and 
“* architects’ firms ”’ is quite well known, but it 
does not necessarily operate to the builder’s 
advantage. If, for instance, he gives a low 
price, trusting to secure 10 or 15 per cent. off 
nett prices, and an “ architect's firm ”’ is selected 
who will allow him nothing, he is short on his 
estimate by the amount in question, while if 
the architect is easy-going the builder may 
make quite a comfortable little sum on the 
“nett” prices. In either case the element of 
uncertainty, where the builder and the architect 
are strangers to each other, is unsatisfactory 
and liable to produce friction. We are quite 
sure that both parties would welcome a greater 
uniformity in practice with a view to the 
elimination of avoidable risks in contracting. 
A business in which there are so many unavoid- 
able risks could well be relieved of those which 
more system and uniformity in business practice 
would eliminate. 

It is easy to say that “ nett ” means “‘ nett,”’ 
and no discount will be permitted, but when a 
manufacturer is not pressed to the utmost 
competitive limit there is always a temptation 
to reserve a discount to propitiate a contractor 
who is probably working on a very small 
margin of profit, while as a result of this 
contractors are apt to tender rather lower 
than they otherwise would, trusting to get 
a small recoupment from discounts. All 
may go well unless the architect is one of 
those tough and unsympathetic specimens 
who believes in competition all through, pits the 
manufacturers against each other, until they 
have had to pare off their discounts, and leaves 
the contractor at most just the 2} per cent. for 
cash. Unless those tendering were well posted 
in this architect’s rigidly conscientious attitude, 
we may hazard a guess that the profit on the 
contract will be a disappointing one. 


THE PENALTY CLAUSE. 
CLavse 24 of the conditions of the R.1.B.A. 
Form of Contract provides that the contractor 
shall pay the employer a certain sum as 
damages should he fail to complete his work 
before a stipulated date, and this is usually 
referred to as the “ Penalty Clause.” : 
Many builders treat this clause lightly on 
the score that it is very seldom enforced, yet 
it may lead to a great deal of trouble, if not 
to litigation. No claim can be made against 
builder for delay arising from causes over 
which he has no control, and these are set out 
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in detail in Clause 25 of the contract. It is 
unfortunate that few foremen are well ac- 
quainted with the contract, and a builder 
would be well advised to draw the attention of 
his foreman to this clause, so that he should 
be in a position to prove his non-liability for 
delay under any of the terms contained there- 
in. A foreman should be careful to keep a 
record in his diary of the time lost owing to 
inclemency of the weather, and should not 
forget that every hour lost is of importance. 
Very careful note should also be made by him 
of the loss of time arising through disputes 
with adjoining owners. 

A considerable amount of delay is often 
caused by the employment by the building 
owner of sub-contractors whose work is 
not included in the contract. There are also 
sub-contractors whose work is included in the 
contract, and, though appointed directly by 
the employer, are paid by and become the 
builder’s employee. In these cases a builder 
should for his own protection insist upon a 
contract being made between himself and the 
sub-contractor, and a form of such contract is 
now issued by the London Master Builders’ 
Association. 

Variations on the contract, whether they 
are in addition or omission from the contract, 
usually mean a loss of time, and a careful 
account of the time so lost should be kept. 
The builder should bear in mind that under 
the reference to “strikes or lock-outs’’ in this 
clause he must at once notify the employer, and 
that this part of the clause refers not only to 
his own business, but to every trade that 
affects him. 

The builder should be careful to note 
Clause 2 of the conditions of the contract, and 
give the architect notice in writing of all 
details he requires; delay is often caused by 
these not being supplied, and the date when 
all details are received should be carefully 
noted. : 


PROJECTED BUILDING 
WORKS. 

A LARGE proportion of the 111 Private Bills 
for next session contemplate constructive 
works of some kind or another, such as railways, 
docks, waterworks, tramways, etc., and a few 
contain proposals for strictly architectural work. 
For instance, in the Swansea Corporation Bill 
Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, is responsible for 
an estimate of 282,7001. for a new asylum. 
made up as follows: Land, 16,200l.; erection 
of asylum, including the laying out of the 
grounds, 245,500/. ; furnishing and equipment, 
16,0001. ; contingencies, 5,0001. Mr. G. Moxham. 
architect, has also prepared an estimate of 
13,0007. for erecting shops on part of the market 
property of the Swansea Corporation. It is 
further proposed in the Bill to spend 225,0000. 
on sewage works and 98,8501. on street works, 
and also to lay down regulations regarding 
the area of habitable rooms in all new buildings. 
The floor space of the living-room is to be 
not less than 132 sq. ft., and of one bed- 
room not less than 110 ft., and no bed or habi- 
table room is to be less floor area than 70 ft. 
The Sheffield Corporation seek to spend 
294,368]. on street works and 60,0002. on the 
conversion of the existing privies into water- 
closets. The Keighley Corporation are desirous 
of spending 27,0001. on improving the Keighley 
Institute and 27,1501. on street improvements 
and have also inserted in their Bill various 
model clauses dealing with the building by- 
laws. Amongst other things the Shipley 
Urban District Council have a clause enabling 
them to make special rules in regard to the 
erection of steel and reinforced concrete build- 
ings, and also to lay down the area of habitable 
rooms. In regard to the living-room the area 
is only to be 115 sq. ft. The Port of London 
Authority are asking for compulsory powers 
to purchase a considerable block of property 
in Crutched-friars, French Horn-yard 
Seething-lane, Catherine - court, Savage- 
gardens, and Trinity-square, to enable them 
to build offices, ete..which will involve the closing 
up of Catherine-court and French Horn-lane. 
The Hull Corporation ask power to spend 
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96,000/. on a new bridge and 61,000, oy stree 
improvements. The City Corporation hav 
estimate of 17,5001. for the construction of 
subways in connexion with St. Payl's Bridge 
at Queen Victoria-street and Cannon-strogt 
The Dover Corporation purpose pulling doy, 
insanitary property in Pier Ward and Widening 
Limekiln-street, Bulwark-street, and Beso, 
street. Birmingham Corporation are desirous 
of erecting a new electric generating statioy 
the cost of which, exclusive of the land qpj 
equipment, is set down at 124,000/ [t 
further proposed to erect several new trans 
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forming stations and to carry out street widep. onfined 
ings, the cost of the latter being 122.30 — 
Hertford Corporation are taking a leas o age 
Hertford Castle from the Duke of Bedford on V 






for a term of seventy-five years at a rent of 
2s. 6d. a year, and propose adapting it {o 
public uses. The Commissioners of Works ar 
taking lands at Westminster bounded by the 
Horse Guards’-avenue, the Embankment, and 
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Montagu House and garden for the extension of parcies, 
the public offices ; land in Holborn to extend tg ; 
De 












the Patent Office ; and part of Clifferd’s Inn for 


. é nn hen hi 
the extension ot the Record Office. The London 
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County Council, amongst other matters, are “Whi 
seeking to rebuild Lambeth Bridge at a cox “Tt i 
of 240,000/., and to develop part of the White week te 
Hart Estate at Tottenham, which some years a car] 

ranche 


ago was acquired for the erection of working. 
class dwellings on garden city principles 
Tne Manchester Royal Exchange have pro. 
posals for acquiring land to extend the Exchange 
buildings which involves the making of a new 
street. The Tees Conservancy Board seek 
to make new roads and raise the river training ! 
walls at a cost of 96,0001. ( 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 
UNREST. 


In view of the demands put foward 6 
London carpenters and joiners and cabinet 
making Pema for an increase of 1d, an hour 
in wages, a reduction of summer hours, an¢ 
double pay for overtime, an interview with the 
Secretaries of the two trade unions concerned 
will be read with interest. The opinions eX 
pressed are those of Mr. 8. Stennett, District 





Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of to cone 
Carpenters and Joiners, and Mr. Alex. Gossip, nse th 
General Secretary of the National Ama: of the 


certain 


gamated Furnishing Trades Association—both 
concurring in the answers given to questions~ 
and may, therefore, be taken as an official 
statement on the men’s case. 





ot spe 


‘‘What led up to the alteration of your — 
rules in which you seek for improved con in Ce 
ditions? ’” was the first question. moun 

“Tn the first instance,”’ was the reply, “th edly 
London Building Industries Federation and upon t 
the branches were asked to send in suggest’ cde 
alterations, and their suggestions, afterwards oe fe 

DY Ing 


embodied in the new rules, were agreed to 


thy 





an almost unanimous vote of the unio! By 
members of the trades affected. The men ar ‘ack ny 
behind the new proposals, and are det rmined pare 
to stand by them.” ‘ober 

‘*But have not both the societies you repr “ata 
sent an agreement with the London Master being 
Builders’ Association? ”’ : soon’. 

‘No; at the present time the cabinetmakers 7 
have not an agreément, and during the las aes 
few years there have been such a change ! * bul 
the system of manufacture of joinery 40! a! M, 
fitments that members of both societies wor a 
together in a very large number of shops. “seen 
a consequence it would be as much to the tend 
employers’ interest as ours to have an agree — 
ment with both societies, so that we do »° built 
expect any difficulty in that direction.” F oe 

“Is it at all possible that other sections “ ws ti 
the building trade will seek to improve the!" hn 
conditions? ” er ing : 

“Yes, it is quite possible, as some section * ll 
are now taking a vote of their members 0” the i. 
question—such sections as the  brick:aye™ th 
plasterers, masons, etc.” x : tra ic 

“Do you think there is a possibili! of a 0 
strike?” th vty 

“No. We have a very good opinion of the 
members comprising the London Mast! ol . 
Builders’ Association, and there is no reas’ empl 
to doubt that we shall arrive at an amicable al sta 
arrangement. We know that the employe’ settle 
themselves are perfectly well aware of th a. 
increased cost of living, and that it ‘ abso, Ik - 






lutely necessary that the standard of life should 
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in no Way reduced. bry _ srw 
aaa that the better pal class of wor 
cperience hout exception the best producers. 
pen are WITRO ed by the Engineers and Ship 
his wae re ciation of London when they 
Repairers ‘he oiners working on the Thames 
ranted to Pie ich we are asking from the 
ng amoun®, ke a Association. We consider 
Master ion ae hours is a question of 
at revit .| importance in these days of 
— wis of production and consequent 
ag: the ranks of the unemployed. 
nereas” ecognised by every thinking man as 
That 18 TeV, Ki ew x . 

nat no greatest evils which we have to 
odyeg “this country. It is a well-known 
ope a the ‘iran who have adopted the 
a or workiDg day are in @ much better posi 
“on to compete than those who work the 
‘neer hours. This we have on the authority 
§ many large employers themselves. This 
juestion of the reduction of hours of labour 
vod the standard of living 1s, of course, not 
wined to our trades, but affects the whole 
i A shorter working day means more 
mployment, a greater distribution of wages, 
bn TY tte WOrrk. . P ; 
oe of the tendency to fix a time limit 
contracts, how do you propose to obviate 
bie necessity of working overtime? ” 

“We think there will be very little difficulty 
n most jobs in arranging for two shifts of 
nen, This would be to the interest of both 
parties, and it must be obvious that a man 
relatively accomplish more work and a 
etter quality of work in eight hours than 
he is working twelve hours, for which 
e receives the extra rate.” : 

“What is the strength of your unions?” 
“Tt is almost impossible to say from one 
week to another. there are 110 branches of 
the carpenters’ and joiners’ societies, and ten 
branches of the cabinetmakers’ societies, and 
we are making new members every week. The 
workers are realising their position and are 
flocking into the unions.” 
In the event of a dispute, how many men 
are likely to be involved? ” 
It would be not merely our own members. 
All the sections of the building industry are 
federated with the London Building Industries 
Federation, with one exception, and imme 
diately one section was involved in a dispute, 
it would involve all other sections, according 
to the rules of the federation.”’ 
Would you be willing to confer with the 
Master Builders’ Association on the subject? ”’ 
“Yes, we are quite willing to meet them 
in any way to discuss the situation,” 


A Builder's Views. 


Mr. Howell J. Williams, builder, of Ber- 
mondsey-street, interviewed on the subject, 
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I think myself the time is not opportune 
neede the requests of the societies. The 

ise they ask for is pretty stiff, and, in view 
i the state of trade, not very welcome. It is 
ertaiy not a matter for threats of strike or 
g of that kind, but essentially one for 
There 1s a certain class of builder, 
ial reputation, whose operations are 
cted very largely to large rebuilding works 
Central London, who have had a fair 
‘nount of work lately. But the building trade 
loes not depend upon this class; it Tintade 
“pon the enterprise work initiated on specula- 
ve hhes, either in the suburbs or on large 
| * for the erection of warehouses or offices. 
‘ing to the difliculty of obtaining finance for 
S$ Kind of enterprise, such work has been 
‘acking during the last few years. People 
aversion to locking up large sums 
ing enterprises which are not readily 
neg ». Consequently, a large amount of 
wcney Which used to go in building is now 
ng, diverted to more quickly negotiable 
The difficulty 
ot builders an 
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’ 18 now that while some classes 
i their clients can well afford to 
there is a very large class of 
Stantial rigs ir cliente to whom any sub- 
Competition is xy | seriously gr mg 3 work. 
tendering ery So Keen amongst the builders 
disappeared. le margin of profit has almost 
building rg number of failures in the 
ve thes sad the last three or four years 
Work are tha” of the firms who do the most 
tis only the » go the sooner to the wall. 
ig ther oer Dee who are just hold- 
blame for th; requently builders are to 
yar Mls competition. 
‘ympati are very much with car- 
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4 standard. - “2Y event, it is essential that 
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Povers are placed on the same basis. 
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settled for all trades should be 
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uld be impossible for some employers to 


THE BUILDER. 


concede an advance and others to refuse it, when 
all are tendering for the same work. I think 
the question of the overtime is one capable of 
adjustment when representatives of the men 
and the employers get round the table. 

a strike came next year, it would cer- 
tainly give the trade—to the injury particularly 
of the workmen themselves—a more serious 
blow than any previous strike, because we 
are hoping for a revival of enterprise build 
ing, upon which, in the main, the building 
trade really depends. It is for the men to 
make out their case, and I hope personally it 
will be met sympathetically.’’ 


THE WOOD TRADE. 


Messrs. Foy, Morgan, & Co., in their wood 
report for 1911, state that ‘‘the importation 
of sawn and planed wood goods into the 
United Kingdom has fallen away considerably 
during the past year, not merely in comparison 
with the two preceding years, or even with an 
average of the previous five years, for which 
statistics are given and on which the decrease 
amounts to at least seven per cent., but on 
a wider survey is found to have been by far 
the smallest recorded during any of the 
previous fifteen years, with the single exception 
of 1908. For this result there have been many 
contributing causes, among the chief of which, 
the increasing international competition for all 
kinds of raw materials and the resulting high 
average cost combined with a low consumption, 
for which the depression in the building trade 
is mainly responsible, are at all events not 
peculiar to the past year, although their 
influences seem to Snes been more acutely felt. 
But in addition to these, the trade has recently 
had to confront special and unforeseen difh- 
culties, such as the dislocation of trade through 
the protracted series of labour troubles causing 
a further restriction in normal consumption, 
and secondly, the great increase in freights 
leading directly to an increase in the cost, and 
eventually curtailing the volume of supplies. 
These undoubtedly have been the crucial 
factors in determining the restricted and un- 
profitable character of the past season’s busi- 
ness. The average import cost remains at the 
high level attained in 1910, which would be 
remarkable, in view of the admittedly reduced 
consumption during the past year, except for 
the fact that the reduction in the Promax has 
more than kept pace with the retrograde move 
ment of the demand, with this poe. however, 
that the ratio between the two is probably 
more favourable to a steady market during 
the present closure of the navigation than 
could have been said to be the case a year 
ago. High prices, however, particularly when 
resulting, as is the case now, from causes 
entirely disconnected with the state of internal 
trade, are a severe handicap to profitable busi- 
ness while trade remains depressed, and in fact 
help to perpetuate the evil by encouraging 
the use of ferro-concrete and those other 
substitutes which detract from the ordinary 
demand for wood. The latest returns of the 
general trade of the country are, however, so 
encouraging that an extended inquiry for 
wood may be fairly anticipated in the near 
future. But no really wholesome im- 
petus in consumption will be forthcoming 
(without which there can be no great increase in 
turnover, which is now the great desideratum 
from the timber-merchant’s point of view) until 
the belated improvement in the building trade 
has actualiy taken place. The best indications 
of such a consummation, although these cannot 
be accepted as conclusive, are found in the 
reports by the Board of Trade, showing that 
the number now unemployed in the building 
trade is only one-third of what it was a year 
ago, and still less than two years ago. Some 
speeding up of the consuming power of the 
United Kingdom markets in the interval 
between the present and next midsummer 
would appear to be a matter almost of necessity 
if the increased supplies during the coming 
year, prophesied by some as the consequence 
of hanging over a portion of the past season's 
manufacture, are to be absorbed without 
jeopardy to prices.” 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





EDINBURGH CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH. 


The First Church of Christ Scientist, Inver- 
leith-terrace, Edinburgh, has just been dedi- 
cated. The architecture, says the Scotsman, 1s 
founded upon the late medieval buildings of 
Scotland. Simplicity of mass has been aimed 
at rather than elaboration of detail. On the 
north front abutting on the terrace, where the 
principal entrance is placed, the elevation 
shows a central oblong tower with flanking 
circular turrets, in which the gallery staircases 
are placed. In the centre of the main tower 
is a three-light window, below which is the 
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entrance porch with simple wrought-iron grills 
In the gablet of the main tower is carved a 
cross, surmounted by a crown; at the angles 
are respectively the Lion of St. Mark and the 
Eagle of St. John. About the porch are many 
bits of symbolic carving. Owing to the fall 
of the ground to the south, towards the Water 
of Leith, the building is planned in two stories. 
On the street level, entered from Inverleith 
terrace through the porch already referred to, 
is a vestibule, on each side of which are the 
staircases to the gallery. Beyond the vestibule, 
and separated from it by an oak glazed screen, 
is the hall, 70 ft. in length by 50 ft. in width, 
and about 40 ft. to the roof. The hall has a 
large barrel-vaulted ceiling, and is lighted by 
five windows on each side. There is only one 
gallery—that at the north end, over the 
entrance vestibule—so that the whole of the 
church otherwise is clear of supporting columns 
of any kind. The flooring is of wood blocks 
arranged in patterns, and the seating is accom- 
plished by means of cathedral chairs. The 
platform, with two reading desks, is at the 
south end of the church. At this end of the 
building is a large structural arch, 38 ft. 
across, with flattened panel. Between the piers 
of the windows the spaces are lined with oak. 
From the lofty roof depend two rows of electro 
liers. Beneath the church is a small hall, 
seated for 130, also eight rooms for use as 
business and class rooms, and cloakroom 
accommodation. Annexed to the south end of 
the building is a small block, which contains 
two studies for the readers and a small service 
room. The church is also fitted with a full 
service of telephones. In the basement is the 
heating boiler, the chimney of which has been 
so designed as to make an ornamental feature 
of the south-east elevation, where has been 
placed, approached by a flight of stairs, a 
subsidiary entrance to the church Mr 
Ramsay Traquair was the architect. The cost 
of the church, including furniture, fittings, etc., 
was 9,7001. 
SCHOOL, DARLINGTON. 

The Higher Elementary School, erected by 
the Darlington Education Authority, in Glad- 
stone-street, was opened by Sir Hugh Bell, 
Bart., on the 8th inst. The building was de 
signed by the Borough Surveyor (Mr. G 
Winter), in the Gothic style in harmony, 
generally, with the Technical College adjoin- 
ing. The exterior is built with hand-made 
plastic bricks, with buff terra-cotta dressings. 
The interior woodwork is of varnished pitch- 
pine. The floors of the halls and vestibule are 
formed with marble terrazzo paving, and all 
the other floors of pitch-pine wood blocks. The 
accommodation is for 320 scholars, in eight 
classrooms, in addition to which there is on 
the ground floor a central hall. 44 ft. by 33 ft., 
and a manual instruction-room, 58 ft. 6 in. by 
24 ft., with accommodation for forty boys, 
together with the necessary storeroom for same, 
two teachers’ rooms, cloakrooms, and lava- 
tories. On the first floor, which is constructed 
of fireproof material and approached by two 
stone staircases, are two landings leading on 
to a gallery in the upper part of the central 
hall. Around this gallery are placed five class- 
rooms, together with a chemical laboratory, 
35 ft. by 24 ft., with places for twenty-four 
scholars, balance-room, storeroom, etc., with 
a lecture-room, 24 ft. by 23 ft., adjoining. 
The building is lighted throughout with 
electricity and heated with hot water on the 
low-pressure system special attention having 
been paid to the ventilation. The total cost of 
the building, including large cemented play- 
ground, latrines, etc., for same, has been about 
8,0002., exclusive of furniture. The contractors 
were :—Excavators, bricklayers, carpenters, 
and joiners, Messrs. J. Guthrie & Son, Darling 
ton; slating, Messrs. Lancaster Brothers, 
Darlington; plastering, Messrs. Smith & 
Boyle, Darlington; plumbing and _ glazing, 
Mr. Emerson Smith, Darlington; painting, 
Messrs. Scott & Armistead, Darlington; smith 
and founder, Mr. R. N. Golding, Darlington; 
heating, Messrs. G. Denham & Co., Darling- 
ton; electric lighting, Messrs. Cox-Walkers, 
Darlington ; terra-cotta, the Hathern 
Station Brick and Terra-Cotta Company, Ltd., 
Loughborough; fireproof flooring, Messrs. 
Homan & Rodgers, Manchester. The clerk of 
works was Mr. J. Dalton, of Darlington. 


NEW SCHOOL, BLACKBURN. 

Messrs. Cooper & Slater are the architects 
for this school, which is being erected at a 
total cost of 14,5002., and which will provide 
accommodation for 905 scholars. The con- 
tractors for the works are Messrs. Thomas 
Higson & Son, of Blackburn. 

NEW INSTITUTE, LLANYSTUMDWY., 

This institute, which is a gift to the village 
from Mr. Lloyd George, has n erected from 
the designs of Mr. Taliesin Rees, 
F.R.I.B.A... of Liverpool. The large hall 


will provide accommodation for over 300 
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people. 


of Criccieth. 
NEW CHURCH HALL. PLYMOUTH. 


The foundation-stone of the new hall for the 


church of St. Matthias was laid last week. 


The building is being erected from the designs 
architects, of 
The estimated cost of the work is 


of Messrs. Carder & Carder, 
Plymouth 


3.0001. and the hall will be about 81 ft. by 


42 ft.. with a portion of the northern end 
The building 


divided into two classrooms. 
will be lit by electricity and heated by hot 
water 

NEW UNIONIST CLUB, POLRTAN. 


ne 


last week by Lady Beatrice Pole-Carew 


The building is to be erected from the plans 
Parkes Lees. The 
estimated cost of the work is 400/., and the 


prepared by Mr. C. W. 


club will imelude billiard, reading, smoking, 
and ladies’ rooms. 
XEW PREMISES FOR ROWNTREE & co.. YORK 
A large building, containing dining-rooms. 
domestic school, and gymnasia, 18 
erected for the employees of Messrs. Rown 


tree & Co. in the district of Haxby-road. The 


plans were prepared by Mr. W. J. Swain, 


the works architect, and accommodation will 


be provided for over 3,000 persons. This build 
ing will be connected with the factory by 
means of an 18-ft. wide subway 
Haxby-road 

TRADE NEWS 
Messrs 
and heating 


engineers, etc., of Leicester. 


London, Manchester, and Glasgow, have issued 


1 useful tear-off date indicator. 

Under the direction of Mr. Edmund A 
Fermaud, architect, 17, Dartmouth Park-road. 
N.W.. the “Boyle” system of ventilation 
natural), embracing Boyle's patent 

air-pump”’ ventilators and aut 
been applied to the Free Library and Institute, 
Dolgelly 

The Dutton Isolation Hospital, near Run 
corn, is being supplied with Shorland’s warm 
air ventilating patent Manchester stoves with 
lescending smoke flues and grates, by Messrs. 
E. H. Shorland & Brother, Ltd.. of Failsworth. 
Manchester. 


latest 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 


IN THE PROVINCES.* 


BrRKENHEAD.—Proposed baths (8,400/.): Mr 
C. Brownridge. Surveyor, Birkenhead Town 
Council 

Birmingham. — Rebuilding scheme. New 
street (16.000.); Messrs. Nicol & Nicol, archi- 


tects. Colmore-row. Birmingham: foundations 


. 


by Messrs. Barnsley & Sons, 1 
Birmingham 


02. Ryland-street, 


Blantvre.—Extensions to Calder-street School 


2.000/ Mr. James Cowie. architect, 123. 
Main-street, Wishaw 

Blayvdon.—Extensions to school; Messrs. S 
Fenwick & (Co., builders, Northumberland 
I ad. Newcastle. 
Boothstown.—Alterations and 
premises for the Boothstown 
Company y . 

Broadclyst.—Rebuilding farm buildings for 
Sir D. T. Acland: Messrs. E. H. Harbottle & 
Son, architects, Queen-street, Exeter 

Brough. —- Police-station and  court-house 
2.850% Mr. J. H. Fenwick. builder, 180. 
Albert-avenue, Hull 

Carlisle —Additions to Catholic schools, 
Union-street (2,000/.): Mr. H. Foxall, archi- 
tect, 54. Lowther-street. Cariisle. 
Caerlon.—Training college (26,000/.)}: Messrs 
\. Swash & Son, architects. Newport; Mr. F. 
Bond, builder, Cardiff 
Chester-le-Street.— 

Messrs. J 

Chorley.—School (500 places) ; 
Secretary. Education 
Town Council. 
Darlington.—Hall (2,000/.); Messrs. J. Taylor 
& Minor, 83. Northgate, Darlington. 
Dunston-on-Tyne.—Infants’ 
oo W. Rushworth, architect, Shire Hall. 
hurham 

East Hetton.—School (3.000/.): Mr. W. Rush 
worth, architect, Shire Hall, Durham 

Edinburgh.—Extensions to McLagen & Cum 

ngs factory, Warriston-road (3,500/.): Mr 
\. Hunter Crawford, architect, 10, Randolph 

sce. Edinburgh. 

Falmouth.—Adaptation of market house for 
post-ofice: H.M. Office of Works. Storey’s 
gate, Westminster, S.W. 


additions t 


have been lodged 
G. & F. Lawson for 107 houses 
Mr. J. Mills, 


Committee, Chorley 


(4,0002.) : 


schox »| 


_* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts 
ete.. on another page. 


The building includes a reading-room, 
recreation-room, kitchen, and stores. The con- 
tract was carried out by Mr. John Humphreys, 


foundation-stone of this club was laid 


being 


under the 


Ashwell & Nesbit. Ltd., hot water 


inlets, has 


uu” 
Manufacturing 


combe & Newcombe, architects. 


the English Sewin 


chambers, Skipton. 
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Folkestone.—The following plans have been 
passed :—-Addition to ‘‘ Erinmore,”’ Shorneliffe- 
addition to the 
- Mr. F. H. 
Miller; additions to Hermitagé, Castle-road, 


road, for Mr. J. Abbott; 
Lodge, Castle-road, Sandgate, . 


Sandgate, for Mr. M. Van Praagh. 


Fort Augustus.—Church for the Benedictine 
architect, 13, 
Wise 
& Lansdell, Ltd., builders, Jewry-street, Ports- 


Monks: Mr. A. Gilbertson, 
Harrington-street, Liverpool. 
Fulford.—Eighty-two houses; Messrs. 


mouth. 


Hapton.—Additions to printing works for 


Messrs. A. Drew & Son, Ltd. 


Harsforth.—Proposed enlargement of police- 
Mr. J. V. Edwards, architect, West 


station ; 
Riding of Yorks County County, Wakefield. 


Hawarden.—School; Messrs. Wright & Son, 


builders, Hawarden. 
Henley. 


Horsley 


Woodhouse.—School (225 


mittee, Derbyshire County Council, Derby. 


Houghton-le-Spring.—Enlargement of isola- 
Cowieson, 


tion hospital (520/.): 
builders, Glasgow. 


Messrs. 


Hove.—Plans have been passed as follows :-— 
Langdale-gardens, for Mr. 
G. H. Burstow, on behalf of Mr. W. Perrin; 
garage, Pembroke-crescent, for Mr. S. James, 


for the 


Eight houses, 


on behalf of Mr. C. Blandford. 
Hull.—Warehouse, Whitefriargate, 

Trustees of Trinity House. 
Kingseat. — Proposed 


Board. 

Laughton. — Hotel: Mr. W 
Dinnington, Rotherham 

Leeds.—Factory, 
;? 
side & Pennington, architects, 
Pontefract. 

Llanystundwy. — Institute; Mr. J. 
phreys, builder, Criccieth. 

Maidstone.—Enlargement of 
bridge-road (1,000/.); architect, care of Mr 
S. L. Monckton, Secretary, Education Com 
mittee, Maidstone Town Council. 

Malmesbury Park (Bournemouth). 
tions to school (350 places) ; 
Surveyor, Bournemouth Town Council. 


Hum 


school, Ton 


Marple.—Nursing home (3,000/.); Secretary, 


Crippled Children’s Help Society, 55. Cross 
street, Manchester. 


Maryport.—Additions to school (3,000/.): Mr. 


J. Foster, Earl-street, Carlisle. 


Methley.—Alterations to Coneymoor Work- 
ing Men’s Club for the Leeds City Brewery 


Company, Ltd. 


Oban.—Kippering houses for Callendar and 
Paterson, 


Offices, 


; (1702.) ; 
Messrs. W. Henshall & Son, builders, Barker- 


Oban Railway (4,500/.): Mr. A. 
Engineer, Callendar Railway 
Buchanan-street, Glasgow i 

Oldham.—Six shops, The Market 


street, Oldham. 
Penzance.—School (5,000/.) : 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Penzance. 
Pool {near 
Wharfedale Farmers’ Trading Association. 
Preston.—Catholic chapel — 
J. H. Mangan, 3, Guildhall-street, Preston. 


Rainforth.—School (9,0002.): Mr. T. Collinge. 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Mansfield. 


Rotherham.—A plan has been passed for a 


motor garage in Clifton-lane for Dr. J. R 
\nderson. 

Royton.—Cotton mill; Mr. A. Turner, archi 
tect, 26, Clegg-street, Oldham. 
Sheffield.—Filter house, 
(2,2352.); Messrs. W. & A. 


Le Iw 
Forsdike, Ltd 


24-32, St. Mary’s-road, Sheffield. The follow. 
ing plans have been passed:—Kight houses, 
roads, for Mr. B. 
Baggaley; additions, Harold Hotel, Harold- 
street and Hardy-street, also additions and 
alterations, Weston Park Hotel, Weston and 
a babes: § 
orndean-road, 
for Mr. J. H. Smith; three houses, Manor- 
poe Tac “ey z= —! additions to premises, 
Jenkin-road, for Trustees of Brichtsi imi- 
tive Methodist Chapel ; a ee 
land-street and Well-lane, for Messrs. T. & 
J. Roberts; five houses, Chesterfield and Bing- 
ham roads, for Mr. A. Davidson: eight houses 
Shirland-lane, for Mr. G. D.: Wright: addi. 
Cole- 
and Lock-street, 
Education Com- 
mittee; works, Alma-street, for the Sheffield 


Myton and .- Ribston 


Summer streets, for 
Brothers, Ltd. ; 


Messrs. 
four houses, 


warehouses, Cumber 


tions to preasons, Tinsley Park-road 
ridge-road, West Don-street 
for Sheffield Corporation 
Forge and Rolling Mills Company, Ltd. 


Shotley Bridge.—Hospital : 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Skipton.—Warehouse, Belle Vue Mills, for 
Cotton Company, Ltd. : 
architect, Swadford- 


Mr. James Hartley, 


~—Grammar school; Mr. H. T. Hare, 
architect, 13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square, 


places) ; 
Mr. E. W. Small, Secretary, Education Com- 


1 threshing mill at 
Asylum; Asylum Committee, Aberdeen Lunacy 


Edwards, 


W codhoase-street (6,0002.). 
for Messrs. Jackson Stones, Ltd.: Messrs, Gar- 
Ropergate, 


— Addi- 
Mr. F. W. Lacey, 


of the following site and the erection of 4 


Mr. F. Latham, 


of London, being equidistant verween the 
Leeds).—Corn mill for the . Be. 


(2,5007.); = Mr. 


consideration in connexion with the property. 
One embraced the whole block, and covert? 
an area of 24,326 sq. ft. 
sisted of that part of the block having ' 


of 13,632 ft. 
was invited to submit terms on which ea! 
of these areas could be acquired. 
asked were as follow : 
leasehold, 14,000/. per annum ground revl. We 
or freehold at twenty-six years’ purchasé exists, 
364,000/.: and for the Strand. frontage, , 
the same 
2480927. 

decided to recommend the larger scheme 
the whole block), which provided for the pu" articn 
chase of the freehold for 364,000/., and th 
erection thereon of a block of offices 
mated to cost 223,000/., totalling 507,000. The 
or, allowing for contingencies, 600° iy : 

round figures. The purchase money 1" luded 
the site of the existing Victorian (ive! leney 
ment Offices, which had been ere ted ™ 
leasehold. 
been prepared under instructions 


Bradfield 


Messrs. New- ‘ 
Pilgrim-street, 294 a lecture-room. It was explain: i 
Federal Parliament that the design Wo" Inju 
have to be approved by the County Coun 

but the Commonwealth would certaimy *" 
build a “skyscraper.” The resolution ¥° 


agreed to. liscoun 
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arr Tagg for Messrs. Osmona 
Son (2,500/.); Mr. H. C. Scaping, ani! 
Court-chambers, Town Hall-squs :: Grit rag, 
Stockton,—Workhouse infirma,. (10,009 
Mr. J. Rodham, Finkle-street, Stockton, 
_Sunderland.—Rope factory (2.50) | Me 
Eltringham, architect, West Sur: side , 
derland. adie. 
Thurnscoe (Yorks).—Fire-statjo; 
offices, ete. (2,000/.);  Surveyo, 
Urban District Council. ; gid on | 
Torquay.—Extensions and improvements 4, uare, | 
baths (15,000/.); Mr. H. A. Garrett, Engin ad a pi 
Town Hall, Torquay. Plans have eas meant hitec' 
for six houses, Redden Hill-road. for un ibstract 
Cruse, and eight houses, Mallock-road. «The 
Messrs. Smith & Johnson. A plan ‘wee. ‘Jase 
lodged for the erection of a parish hall at the i ] 
rear of Torwood-street, for the Couns rr “ern 
Trinity Church. 3 d (4) 
Trowbridge. — School, Timbrel| . street We ha 
(3,690/.); Mr. E. Linzey, builder, The Halve qd wha 
Trowbridge. ag pom. 
Truro. — Extensions to post-office; y, The p 
Leonard Winn, Boscawen-street, Truro, built 
_ Wallsall.—A plan has peen passed for alter those 
tions to the Rose and Thistle Inn. Wednesbur; ays, an 
road, for Mr. J. Cleobury. Sage: ha for 
_ Wallsend:—Offices (2,500/.): Messrs Cans lumina’ 
Steel, & Caws, architects, 22, Faweettstro ificial 
Sunderland. oe wi 
Warrington.—School, Oakwood-avenue Mr re 
J. Murray, Secretary, Education (Coy ogy 
mittee, Warrington Town Council (architect » age 
be appointed). a hen 
West Hartlepool.—Power-station: Mr W heless, 
Barrs, Engineer, Town Hall, West Hartleno, o ope 
Whitefield (Manchester).—Restoration Strand pa ver) 
Paris Church (3,000/.); Mr. R. B. Preston. 5) Dr. D 
South King-street, Manchester. particul 


SOc! 
uMI 


Couney 


oan : 
Thurnseoe A MEE 


Winchcombe —(Gloucester).—Alterations + princi 
workhouse (2,000/.); Mr. H. W. Stevens, Clerk ingly sn 
Board of Guardians, Winchcombe pave pu 


Ynysmudw (Pontardawe). — St. Mary: 


Church (2,900/.); Mr. J. Cook Rees. architec 


St. Thomas’-chambers, Neath. Glam 
— oe” 


AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH - 
OFFICES IN THE STRAND. 


Tue Australian papers to hand contain 1 
ports of the discussion in the Federal! Parlis 0 
ment on December 5 on the following motio: 
with reference to the erection of new Cor 
monwealth offices in the Strand : The. 
‘* That this House approves of the purchay srl 
ecret, 
nergy 


Commor 


permanent building thereon for 
wealth offices, viz., that part of the London 


County Council's property included within thes 
the Strand, Aldwych, and Melbourne-plac belies 


London.” 

The motion was moved in the House 0! ty 
Representatives by Mr. J. H. Thomas. otto 
Minister for External Affairs. The site wis Mode 
(said the Minister) practically in the centre ‘ 


of the 


lready 
ani reas! 
reated 
hat th 
jon § 
danger; 
apabil 
intende 


The other con Mul 


Bank of England and Westminster. TT} 
frontage to the Strand was 195 it. 6 in., & 
Aldwych 197 ft., and to Melbourne-piace 


191 ft. Gin. There were two proposals under 


oming 
Various 
RCL WE 
hese 
he pe 
him in 


frontage to the Strand, and covering an arta 
The London County Counc! 


The prices 
For the whole block. 


Nature 
and thé 
our Ij 

han : 


terms, 9,5427. per annum, 


The Government, after inquiry, 
tor 


radiati 
effect 1 
00". therefc 
ight, 
diffusi 
According to plans whi) have downy 
from te colour 


High Commissioner (Sir George Red) a _ Unt 
building will consist of a basement snd sev"? Mn neg 
storeys, and would include a congress-bs" all, m 


d in the from, 


y not 
Thi 
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THE 
oclETY OF ARCHITECTS: 


UMINATION AS A STUDY FOR 
ARCHITECTS. 


aixc of the Society of Architects was 
A MiFThursday evening at No. 28, Bedford. 
are, W.C., when Mr. John Darch, F.S.I1., 
fe . “Tilumination as a Study for 


abi ” of which the following is an 


act :— ; ; age 
The governing factors of illumination may 


. classed under the following heads :—(1) 
be. (2) Physiological; (3) Aésthetic ; 
j (4) Economic. 
A iv to see what these factors demand 
q what are the principles deducible there- 


rom sis Fas 
The physics of light in its more modern form 


, built upon theories essentially different 
, those which held place in our younger 
sys. and afford a much better explanation of 
. forces and phenomena involved in 
umination. The ever-present difficulty in 
rificial lighting is the preponderating 
companiment of heat (or ultra-red) rays, 
nd the activity of the actinic (or ultra-violet) 
avs: both are invisible, but their power over 
he human economy for good or ill is, never- 
eless, very real, while the luminous part of 
e spectrum of radiation for all illuminants 
a very small one. 

Dr. Drysdale, in a recent article, has given 
particulars of the enormous waste of energy 
principally in heat-—-necessary for an exceed- 
ngly small percentage of light, and which I 
ave put into the following table :— 


Percentage 


of Yiek 
of Light 
Energy Expended in (approx.). 
Candle pr jaca 1 E 
Oil lamp ; 2 
Gas flame 02 
Incandescent gas 10 
Carbon glow lamp ‘ 25° 
Nernst da , rr 
Metallic lament . low 
Ordinary are Pe a od 
Vacwnh CRG eset pcceccen ta 40°0* 
Firefly ..... .. 99 


The last item has been inserted for com- 
parison. If we only knew the firefly’s little 
ecret, we should be able to put all our 
thergy into pure light and save both our eyes 
nd our pockets. At the present time our 
uly method of getting a larger proportion of 
uminous rays is to increase the temperature 
of the radiating body by which the rate of 
he frequencies are inereased and forced 
wards the luminous part of the spectrum. 

Modern life and modern lighting have 
ulready given an abundance of work to an 
picreasing army of ophthalmic surgeons, and 
reated a state of things that loudly demands 
hat those who deal with the forces of radia- 
ion should understand the wers and 
Mangers of that which they handle, and the 
Capabilities of those organs for which it is 
nntended, , 

Much information has recently been forth 
ee ee behaviour of the eye under 
act woul § ations of light, and the archi- 
ot por that even a brief inquiry into 
7 ae particularly that relating to 
1im in his a . colour, would be useful to 

We oa udy — art of illumination. 
BA aa ~ that the eye, as it 
“wreak te orn under the influence of 
and that it is. ¢! eo curing untold age, 
bar lighting es. easier for us to adapt 
han the o- . Tuuremente of the eye 
wteilc ighting. The eye more 
Padiation. “an, ae upward or horizontal 
fect not unt" placed lights may have an 

gence ‘ow-blindness. ; set 
therefors. et. 0! good artificial lighting, 
lig] ors Pproximate to those of day 


Nght, whic ; 
ciency Pre thus be stated :—A sutfi- 
diffusion, f,, “riect steadiness, effective 
downward di ‘rom violent contrasts, a 
colour as wi ‘preferably oblique), and 
Infort) hae possible, 
Hortunat ae, : 
in nearly ‘ese conditions are violated 
mote o: ting installation, and we 
: ‘nconscionsly suffer there- 
Jury m : 5 
¢ caused either by an 
This is 
ouversion fr m ‘y, and is exclusive of loss in 
Unt it 80 or ax a: mains, which .will 


ent, 
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insufficiency of light or by an excess, which 
really means an excess of the wrong sort or of 
wrongly-applied radiation. 

Insufficiency of illumination is a leading 

cause of eye-strain with its train of nervous 
disorders. Dr. Kerr, in a report upon some 
London schools, found that in children under 
six years of age the eyes of 3 per cent. 
were defective, at eleven years the propor- 
tion rose to 11 per cent., and in the older 
classes to 25 per cent. It was also pointed 
out that 18 per cent. of the schools were 
badly lit. The conclusion is obvious. 
Amongst the studious, clerical, and the ciose 
worker, from 50 per cent. to 70 per cent. have 
defective eyesight, largely myopia, and yet 
myopia is said to be unknown in savage life, 
and rare amongst seamen and farmers. 
_ Light is a good servant, but a bad master; 
if properly controlled, we cannot have too 
much of it, for, in common with any other 
power distribution, it can be so much more 
effectively and suitably applied when there 
is an abundance of power behind. 

Sunlight often reaches 8,000-ft. candles, and 
we find that a diffused daylight of 2,000-ft. 
candles is both comfortable and healthy, while 
from that to 100-ft. candles is our daily experi- 
ence. Such intensities are far in excess of 
anything we ever get in artificial lighting, 
for a general illumination of 5-ft. candles 
would considered quite brilliant; never- 
theless, if the light is properly diffused, there 
is no available intensity that is too great, 
and I quite differ from those who maintain 
that a high general illumination is necessarily 
fatiguing. J] have sat under 22-ft. candles 
with comfort and pleasure, and for the same 
reason that people unconsciously gravitate to 
the light, so a high diffused illumination will 
come to be generally appreciated. 

The evils of excess arise chiefly in exposed 
lighting, and in intensely brilliant satlinen 
for while diffuse reflection would seldom 
exceed l-candle-power per square inch, the 
intrinsic brilliancy of sources are, by com- 
parison, excessively high. Thus the 


C.p. per sq. in. 
Candle flame............ averages y 


Gas flame ............... en 3 
CEE PA isc csircose a + 
Incandescent gas Be 3 
Carbon glow lamp . ; 450 
Metallic filament do. a 1,000 
Limelight ............... ve 5,000 
Flame are ...... eile a 5,000 
Are lamp crater ...... ‘ 20,000 
Sun at zenith ......... ss 600,000 


and it should be remembered that it is the 
intrinsic brilliancy, and not the total flux, 
that counts physiologically. 

The infra-red rays reach the retina just as 
readily as light, and give trouble accordingly, 
but the more destructive are the ultra-violet 
rays, the effects of which have been fully 
detailed in several recent medical essays. 
Happily, ordinary glass absorbs certain 
frequencies of these rays, and a special glass 
all. Glass globes are, therefore, essential to 
high-power Tampe. Quartz glass, however 
used for its refractory qualities—is no pro- 
tection. 

Contrast has an important bearing on the 
economy of the eye. Sensation, according to 
Fechner's law, is relative and not absolute. 
A bright light against a white background 
may be, at least, tolerable, and in the day- 
light it may even pass unnoticed; but the 
same light on a dark background would, 
probably, be very painful. In _ such 
circumstances, the pupil of the eyes is 
alternately endeavouring to open to discern 
surrounding details and spasmodically closing 
against the bright light, fatiguing both the 
muscles and the retina. Professor Weber 
gives 100 to 1 as the safe limit of contrast. 

Esthetics are frequently the sole raison 

ad étre of an architect’s employment, and that 
would be for the satisfaction of one sense 
only—sight ; and seeing that form and colour 
are a mental sensation due entirely to 
illumination, it follows that the character 
and direction of that illumination entirely 
governs the situation. 
” Let it be noted (1) that. a white light and 
that only will reveal a complete range of 
colours; (2) that flat decorated surfaces re- 
quire a uniform and _ szefficient illumination 
and so as to avoid gloss; and (3) that the 
natural means of exhibiting architectural 
features and sculpture is a partly diffused 
downward or oblique light. 

The Greek architects well knew that it was 
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upon the lights and shadows that their superb 
art depended. An architectural feature in 
any other light than that for which it was 
designed becomes an abortion; and yet how 
often do we apply ourselves with painful 
precision to design features that never will 
and never can be seen as drawn. Go into 
any church or public hall at night, and pro 
ceed to study the architectural features by its 
artificial lighting, and see what a travesty 
stands before you. When we illuminate an 
interior, our obvious duty is to apply a literal 
“lamp of truth,” so that we may not only 
see all that is intended to be seen, but that 
it may produce its intended effect. The 
advice of an architect who could so illuminate 
an important building as to clearly and readily 
display its true character and full beauty 
would be very valuable. 

The commercial instincts of both makers and 
users of light lean to that which affords the 
most economical results, and while both the 
gas and electrical engineer have recently 
shown us how we can treble our output of 
light without further cost, there is no one to 
show that there is also an economy of distribu 
tion and application, to say nothing of the 
personal factor. The art of illumination 
teaches how to save waste of light by methods 
of calculation and tests that, so far, have been 
seldom applied. 

There is another aspect of economy which 
some employers of labour have already put 
into practice, viz., on the principle that “the 
health of the worker is the wealth of the 
employer,”’ that money spent in good illumina 
tion is a profitable investment by reason of 
the better quality and quantity of work 
turned out. 

General Principles. 


The whole case of good lighting is embodied 
in a very simple axiom, viz. :—-The purpose 
of artificial lighting is to make readily and 
properly visible the things required to be 
seen. 

This may be made more definitive by the 
following rules :— 

1. The lamps or other sources of light to 
be so disposed that they do not occupy 
the field of vision. 

2. The illumination to be sufficient to cause 
the objects to appeal at once and with 
comfort to the eye. 

3. For general illumination the light to be 
well diffused with a preponderating 
downward direction, freely flooding 
ceilings and walls. 

4. Local lighting to such as desks, benches, 
exhibits, etc., to be specially suitable 
and in most caseé adjustable in position 
and power. 

5. The colour to be as pure and white as 
possible. Monochromatic light, as a 
rule, to be avoided. 

The relative merits of general and local 
lighting have been the subject of much dis- 
cussion. Thus, a bank may have a general 
illumination sufficient for desks and all pur- 
poses, or the desks may be locally illuminated 
with desk lamps, from which a small amount 
of light may escape into the gloom overhead ; 
or, again, there can be a combination of both. 
Daylight has been quoted as an exemplar 
in favour of general lighting only, but when 
it becomes practicable to provide artificial light 
equal in quality and abundance to that of 
freely admitted daylight, nothing could be 
said against it. It 1s a question of sufficiency 
of light and of what has to be illuminated ; 
each case needing special consideration. In 
the average public hall general lighting only 
would be the best, because the illumination 
at the working level, which would usually be 
sufficient at 1-ft. candle, could easily be 
obtained, and because it is desirable to exhibit 
the decorative features. A school or reading- 
room would be a different matter, for 3-it. 
to 5-ft. candles would be necessary, and to 
get this in general lighting may mean a fatigu- 
ing blaze of light and a large expenditure, 
while any varying local needs could not be 
met. There are cases where all needs are 
best met by local lighting only, but the most 
economical and satisfactory results are usually 
obtained by a small measure of general light- 
ing combined with an adequate and well- 
shaded local lighting. 

General illumination may be breadly con- 
sidered as of, two kinds, direct and indirect, 
but there may be modifications and combina- 
tions of both. 
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Direct lighting is that in which the light 
radiates ‘immediately from ‘the source to the 
objects to be viewed. Where glass shades are 
used it would still be considered direct light- 
ing. This method is usually economical and 
convenient, but it should be used only where 
it can be made-to accord with the foregoing 
rules, as for example :— 

(a) Ceiling lights in lofty rooms, where 
the eyebrows, which are designed 
to screen the eyes from the 
sky, will serve the same purpose at 
night, and in such cases no lights 
should subtend an angle greater than 
30 deg. from above the eye. 

(b) Direct lighting would also be used in 
places that are normally viewed in 
one direction, as shop fronts, churches, 
public halls, picture galleries, etc., 
in which the lamps may be recessed 
or screened. 

(c) In any circumstances where the 
lights do not come before the eyes. 

The art of shading consists in the use of 
shades that will afford complete protection 
to the eyes, with a minimum loss of total 
light, to produce better illumination and to 
increase visual acuity. 

The word “shade” implies some protection, 
but what are commonly called ‘‘ shades "’ are 
ridiculous misnomers. ‘They may be classified 
into transparencies, diffusers, and real shades. 

It must be obvious that a globe, bell, or 
screen of glass that is transparent, or so lightly 
figured or finished as to be nearly so, can 
afford no protection to the eyes, particularly 
to those who seek to find something “ pretty ” 
in it; and yet, the greater part of the stock 
of the average fittings manufacturer consists 
of this sort of thing. 

In diffusers and translucencies the object is 
to distribute the intrinsic brilliancy of the 
light over the visible area of the globe or 
shade. Nothing does this more perfectly than 
opal glass, although with considerable loss 
by absorption. Prismatic glass aims at. the 
same object, and, although it passes more light, 
is usually less successful. Frosted or ground, 
iced, opaline, and the like are improperly 
counted as diffusers, for the light remains as 
a brilliant centre. . 

Real shading is effected by opaque or semi- 
opaque screens—the latter passing not more 
than one-tenth candle-power per square inch 
—just enough to cover the bare lights and 
no more. By far the greatest proportion of 
light will, by this means, fully and directly 
flood the ceiling, walls, and other objects, and 
the practical result will be a pleasing and 
soft effect with easy discernment of detail. 

Indirect lighting is that in which the 
illumination is obtained from surfaces illumi- 
nated by concealed lights. It usually pre- 
supposes a white ceiling and upper walls or 
other extensive diffusing surfaces—the larger 
the better. The results are great uniformity 
of lighting, approaching practical daylight 
more nearly than with any other system, while 
admitting of greater distinction of vision and 
affording comfort to the eye. 

It has been objected to this form of light- 
ing (1) that it has a cold and cheerless 
effect ; (2) that there is a flatness and an un- 
pleasant absence of shadow; and (3) that 
light is-wasted by absorption. 

With regard to the first, if by “cold’’ is 
meant whiteness of light, it is a point gained ; 
nothing but prejudice could prefer coloured 
light; the ruddy glow of evening may be 
very beautiful, but we should not like to have 
it all day. 

As to the second, that it is flat and shadow- 
less, it is really not true. Indirect lighting 
does no more than to relieve the blackness 
of shadows just as daylight does, while it 
puts a soft gradation on reliefs. 

With regard to the last, it is a fact that of 
the total flux of light a considerable per- 
centage is absorbed, but it is also a fact that 
more light enters the eye than by a higher 
intensity of direct illumination and, as stated, 
vision is much easier. 

The means that may be employed are arc 
lamps—providing they are of the right kind 
tungsten glow-lamps or incandescent gas in 
inverted bowls or reflectors on pendants or 
brackets, or lights may be hidden behind cor- 
nices, screens, or in many other forms. Where 
there is not a suitable ceiling, downward 
reflectors will be required, but to maintain 
ee they must be large and with 
a diffusing surface. It is absurd to put them 
under a good ceiling as is often done. 
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Photometry and I.luminometry. 

Photometry, as we have known it for a good 
many years, has been confined to the labora- 
tory, and consisted mainly in the determina- 
tion of the candle-power of lamps; but in 
respect of illumination the practical work of 
the architect or illuminating engineer has 
been much facilitated by the recent introduc- 
convenient measurin 
“ jlluminometers.”’ 
‘ket size, by which the in- 
tensity of any illumination falling on a sur- 
face may be ascertained from any distance 
by directing the telesco 
the intensity of the i 
candles may be read directly from a scale. 
reflection and the 
candle-power of lamps may be just as easily 
obtained. The value of this «nd other similar 


ments known 
is one, almost 


towards it, when 


brightness. or 


Case 1.—-In giving instructions for a light- 
the architect 
should, specify in foot-candles the actual 
illumination he wants on desks, walls, or 
working surfaces, and with such an instru- 
ment he can see that he gets it. 
procedure is for the engineer to provide him 
with a schedule of lamps which affords him 
no information. 
reparing reports of premises 
e architect with definite data. 
Case 3.—In ancient light cases, the rule of 
thumb methods of determining amounts cf 
light that creates such contredictory expert 
evidence can now give place to indisputable 


it will provide t 


Case 4.—In rendering legislation 
At present the Factory Act Regula- 
tions of 1908 require that certain rooms be 
lighted, an expression that is 
better adapted to bewilder a magistrate than 
to be of service to any building. Had those 
Regulations required a minimum illumination 
of 1-ft candle or otherwise, the illuminometer 
would have placed the matter beyond dispute. 

Standards, Units, and Nomenclature.—We 
have two illuminating engineering societies, 
respectively in London and New York, each 
with a large Continental membership, where 
gas and electrical engineers meet and smile 
on each other, and architects and ophthalmic 
surgeons confer with both. Amongst other 
good things, they have done much to unify 
and establish a common and 
understanding 
nomenclature—a primary necessity to discus- 


In England, America, and France the inter- 
national candle (the bougie decimale has the 
same value) is the standard; in Germany 
it is the Hefner candle (HK). i 
tinent the lux or meter candle is used in 
in England and 
America the foot-candle. 


Lamps and Polar Curves, 

Where the choice 
possible, preference is largely a matter of 
circumstances, and not always one of cost. 
The hygienic question, so much disputed, may 
be set aside, for, while there are cases where 
gas would be objectionable, there is nothin 
to fear therefrom in the ordinary ventilate 
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Although the lamp is an engineering a. 
it is 20 intimate ly ccarned with Pht. ols, | 
tural considerations that the onus of its chy, tories 1 
should be upon the architect, and he wal pject of | 
therefore do well to acquaint |\\mseij With be inclu 
the various distinguishing features of th The sim 
leading lamps now before the public. [, a at the 
out comparisons would create dispute b urches @ 
the architect is advised to acce Be, to the fi 
from interested parties witho: ] event 
independent proof. 4 that t 

Then there are the sizes of the gloom t 
units to be decided upon, not on mere opinion lower 
however experienced, but on carefully. aling | 
prepared figures. Finally, there is the teres arcely VI 
of lamp and the question of polar curves. tchy ap 

The nominal candle-power of a jam, bd if the 
ae correct in one direction. affords . sorable 
idea of its total yield; hence the actual duty ith smat 
of a lamp is more truly stated in mem illiant | 
spherical candle-power or given in lumens, hich som 

Fig. 1 is a polar diagram of the light fron pcive tO 
an ordinary glow-lamp. The light flux ip a mor! 
a horizontal section may be taken as syn. ing ast 
metrical, but in vertical section the intensity faces tl 
varies greatly. The nominal value of th @ obsew 
lamp is 16-candle-power; this has been found y obtrus 
to be correct in a horizontal direction only. erythiny 
directly upwards it is nothing, because of ‘: filed ey 
own shadow; downwards it is but 7-candk. wrship 
power, and in other directions the intensity 
marked off on the radial lines enables th 

olar curve to be drawn, as shown, and which In an 
indicates the distribution at a glance. The ve four 
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mean spherical candle-power is 13:2. Metallic sufficien 
filament lamps have an even greater diversity, t four 
23-candle-power, horizontally, having been bss of | 
found to give but five downwards. The polir be centr 
curve of any lamp is much modified by jros- pprotect 
ing or by the use of shades or reflectors: rect ral 
hence, a lighting unit should include the achers ; 
lamp and its adjuncts. peded 


Fig. 2 is a polar curve of an ordinary open 

arc-lamp, showing how preponderating is the ui 
light in an oblique downward direction. bree my 
_ Polar curves can be made of any kind «f 
light, and purchasers of new types of lamp: 
should demand a polar curve from the manu 
facturer. 

In lighting a large room it may be desir 
able to obtain a general illumination on » 
working plane, say 3 ft. from floor. This, a 
obtained from a given number, candle-power 
and polar curve of lamps should be marked 
on a plan in foot-candles at convenient 
intervals, or in contour lines if preferred 
The —s of local lighting on platforms, 
desks, etc., if any, should be also stated. | 
working it out the first result may need te 
be adjusted until it is satisfactory, but this 
done the architect may know beforehand 
exactly what he is going to get at any poirt. , 
and the expenses of experiments and rectifici- 
tion of failures should become a thing of the 
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past. 
Effective lighting depends upon two 
factors :—(1) The illumination as expressed 







in foot-candles or lumens, i.¢., the light hould 
falling on a surface, irrespective of the nature bvious! 
of that surface; and (2) the light-absorbing 1 the 


power of the surrounding surfaces. 


Practical Application. 
In conclusion, a few notes on the practical 
application of the foregoing to churches, 
Oren Arc. 
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public libraries, and 
tories may be of service. The eg 
Dect of domestic illumination was too large 
J included in this paper. ld 

rhe simple-minded person wou suppose 
at the beautiful decorations of many 
urches are placed there to be seen ; but go 
> the first church you may meet during 
] evening service, and you will probably 
td that the upper two-thirds will be lost in 
gloom that is heavy and depressing, while 
» lower third will be largely obscured by 
ling points of light, and the chancel 
Ercely visible; every face will have a hard, 
tchy appearance due to want of diffusion, 
td ii the preacher is at all interesting two 
yorable pulpit lights will send you home 
ith smarting eyes. It is not a question of 
lant lighting versus the mystic gloom, 
hich some architects have advocated as con- 
vive to worship. The “ dim religious light " 
, morning service may have its charms, 
ng usually relieved by softly illuminated 
rfaces that can be seen with comfort; but 
e obscurity of an evening service, pierced 
-obtrusively brilliant peints that dominate 
ervthing and refuse a haven of rest to the 
filed eves, 18 not likely to be helpful to 
rship—excepting by way of penance. This 
but one point of consideration amongst 
any to be found in church lighting. 

In a number of modern board schools I 
ve found the artificial lighting to be (a) 
ficient; (6) too uneven, having usually 
ven greater diversity. i, four gas or six electric glow lamps to a 
ttally, having been ss of forty children, and these too near 
wnwards. The polar he centre of the room; (ce) in the classroois 
ch modified by frost. protected lights in nearly every case in the 
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shades or reflectors: rect range of vision of both scholars and 
should include the achers; and (d) the blackboard. which 

wed more, really had less light than else- 
of an ordinary open here 
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Dealing with the classroom only, there are 
bree methods of lighting, either of which 
iv be made satisfactory :—Indirect illumina 
on by high-power lamps illuminating a white 

y and frieze. Direct lighting from 
g lights pendant about 2 ft., to get 
d light from ceiling and not placed 
ntrally, but nearer the left-hand window. 
pendants, reaching to 6 ft. 6 in. or 7 ft. 
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m it may be desi 
il illumination on a 
from floor. This, as 
umber, candle-power floor, are continued to be used, there 
s should be marked ould be eight or ten of them where there 
dles at convenient re now four or six, and each should have 
lines if preferred aque shades in which the light can be 
thting on platforms tirely recessed. The desks should have a 
be also stated. In um of 3-ft. candles. For pencil draw- 
result may need t and needlework special desks or tables 
atisfactory, but this id have an illumination of 8-ft. candles. 
a persap It has been my privilege to inspect many 
bo g any point, , ‘He principal London hospitals with special 
iments and rectifica- spect to their lighting arrangements, and 
rome a thing of the here everything else is so very admirable, 
he artifi ial lighting reminded ‘me of Miss 
ghtingale’s trenchant observation that “the 
Fry first requirement in a hospital is that it 
ould do the sick no harm.” There is, 
bviously, a universal want of discrimination 
1 the modes of lighti eee 
Pes Pig aca shting, the fittings were 
, aly tound to be inappropriate, and the 
“iades afforded no relief to the stinging 
ight exposed to the eyes of the 
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ak er for dark needlework, 
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‘yo Ptcably dark green opal. The 
Hgts «re too often conspicuous by 
- nearest light, usually a 
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there is no established form of lighting; 
each hospital having its own  arrange- 
ment, not all satisfactory. The essentials to 
success may be thus summarised :—(a) White 
ceilings and walls, pale grey or green dado, and 
darker floor; (b) separate general illumina- 
tion, with screened lamps over the sinks and 
sterilisers; (c) the lights to the operating 
table should not be clustered together as they 
commonly are—forming black shadows—nor 
be placed directly over the table whereby the 
surgeon's work is obscured by his own head 
and hands; (d) lamps must not radiate heat 
on the patient or on the surgeon’s head; and 
(e) all septic risks must be avoided; therefore, 
there must be no dust-creating cords and 
pullies or fittings, and glass must be smooth 
and easily cleaned. Well-made arc lamps may 
be used, either (a) direct lighting white flame 
ares placed over a diffusing ceiling light, or, 
where there is no skylight, indirect lighting 

both affording a splendid light. There is an 
excellent scheme in practice in Germany, 
wherein isolated beams of light are concen- 
trated on the table from a projector lamp 
outside the room, whereby dust, heat, and 
the intrusion of workmen are quite precluded. 

There is perhaps no greater tax on nervous 
energy than continuous reading of educational 
literature; it is important, therefore, that in 
libraries the further burden of eye strain 
should not be imposed on the reader by mis- 
placed and inadequate lighting. Better fhe 
plainest buiiding where the books can be 
read in comfort than a marble mausoleum of 
literature that chills enthusiasm and worries 
the eyes of the student. I have seen many 
handsome libraries, but not one properly 
illuminated. The ordinary library requires 
a small measure of well-diffused general light 
ing-—O'5-ft. to 0°75-ft. candles. The principal 
feature, however, is the local lighting, which 
should consist of (1) a separate light to each 
reader—on hia left—with an opaque or semi- 
opaque shade; (2) every desk lamp should be 
adjustable so as to permit of a modification 
of from 2-ft. to 10-ft. candles, and under 
the reader's control—anxious librarians may 
have them made ‘‘ fool-proof™; and (3) the 
reader should be expected to switch on and 
off his own light, which would efect a great 
saving. 

Holland is the only country that has framed 
an Act that properly stipulates the amount 
of light to be provided, and where such as 
embroiderers, jewellers, and draughtsmen are 
required to have a minimum of 15 bougie 
metres (about 1}-ft. candles), and all others 
10 bougie metres. British legislation is con- 
fined to enamelling shops and underground 
bakehouses, which are respectively to be 
“efficiently ’’ and “‘adequately’’ lighted, 
expressions which mean nothing in particular, 
and are therefore useless. Definite legislation 
is urgently necessary, for there is still an 
overwhelming majority of workers under con- 
ditions that are ruinous to eyesight and health. 
In machine shops the majority of accidents 
are said to ocenr after 4 p.m., and no wonder, 
for brilliant points of light against a dark 
background must baflle the eyes and deceive 
as to distances. What is wanted is a well- 
diffused general light, aided by whitened and 
illumined ceilings and walls. Nothing is 
better for this purpose than indirect lighting. 
Screened local lighting should then be added 
to all points requiring the attention of opera- 
tives, and to benches, desks, etc 

In conclusion, [ am glad to have had the 
opportunity of bringing this subject before 
the members of this Society, for I am con- 
vineed that until the architect makes the sub 
ject his own little good will be done. True 
progress is at present blocked by the rivalry 
of competitive systems and the jealousy and 
greed of commercialism. The client needs an 
independent authority, and who more suitable 
than an architect who thoroughly understands 
the art of illumination, for, as no one can 
better know how to light his picture than 
the artist who painted it, so no one can better 
appreciate good lighting of an interior than 
the architect who designed it.” 

———— 

THE GALLARD ALMSHOUSES, SOUTHBOROUGH. 

These almshouses are being erected from the 
plans prepared by Mr. W. Harmer, architect, 
and the buildings will consist of three blocks, 
the centre block for four married couples, one 
outside block for men, and one for women. 
The houses are being built under the will of 
the late Mr. John Gallard, who was a builder 
and contractor, of Southborough. 
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SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL. 


We are glad to know that the proposal put 
forward by Mr. A. H. Henderson-Livesey for 
opening up Southwark Cathedral is assuming 
practical shape, and that a Committee is being 
formed with the Bishop of Southwark at its 
head with a view to obtaining the necessary 
financial support to enable the work to be 
commenced. 

The proposal is to clear a well-defined area 
several acres in extent immediately surrounding 
the Cathedral, and bounded on the north by the 
river, on the east by the southern approach to 
London Bridge, and on the south and west by 
the railway viaduct in its curve from London 
Bridge to Cannon-street. 

The proposal doe» not involve any interfer- 
ence with the railway. 

The entire area of the ground which it is 
proposed to clear is not entirely covered by 
permanent structures ; it is on the northern part 
of the site, along the river front, that most of the 
clearing would have to be done. To the south 
and south-west of the Cathedral the land is in 
the occupation of the Borough Market, and the 
only structures are zine sheds of a quite 
temporary character. 

It is a remarkable fact that only a very few 
Londoners are aware of the existence of South- 
wark Cathedral, and yet a large portion of the 
existing structure is considerably older than 
Westminster Abbey, and ranks in point of 
age immediately next the White Tower of 
the Tower of London and the Choir of St. 
Bartholomew at Smithfield among the ancient 
buildings of London. The building itself is 
in an excellent state of repair, over one 
hundred thousand pounds having been spent 
on its careful restoration during a comparatively 
recent period, but for all the beauty of tle 
structure itself and;for all its intensely interesting 
historical association it is not and cannot be ade- 
quately appreciated by the people of the country 
until its sordid environment is swept away, 

The part of Southwark in which the Cathedral 
is situated, although known as South London, 
is geographically the very centre of the 
metropolis, and no really comprehensive plan 
for the improvement of London as a whole can 
be carried out without affecting this neighbou. - 
hood. It is much to be desired that when the 
details of the scheme are widely known the 
response to the appeal of the promoters will be 
adequate to enable them to carry out W hat 
will certainly constitute a splendid London 
improvement. 
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Mr. R. M. Brereton, C.E. 

The death, on December 7, at Woodstock, 
Oregon, U.S.A., is announced of Mr. Robert 
Maitland Brereton, C.E., aged seventy-seven 
years. Mr. Brereton, a son of the Rev. C. D. 
Brereton, Rector of Little Massingham, 
Norfolk, was a pupil of Brunel, and was his 
assistant in the construction of the terminus at 
Paddington and the line of the Great Western 
Railway. In the interval, 1857-70, he was 
employed upon the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway. He then practised as a consulting 
engineer in Nevada and California for mine- 
irrigation and other works. Returning to 
England, he became County Surveyor for 
roads and bridges, Norfolk: in 1886-9 he was 
Commissioner to the late Duke of Sutherland, 
and a director of the Highland Railway Com- 
pany. He then went back to America and 
resumed practice as a consulting engineer for 
irrigation and mining undertakings and 
landed properties in the States, British 
Columbia, and Canada. 
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Works in Spain. 

Tenders will be opened on February 9 at the 
offices of the “ Alcaldia Constitucional de San 
Sebastian,” San Sebastian, for the erection of 
a building intended for the courts of justice. 
The upset price is put at 560,759 pesetas (about 
21,000/.). & 

The Gaceta of December 20 notifies that the 
Ministry of Fomento will open tenders on 
January 26 and 27, respectively, for making 
the permanent way of the first and fifth 
sections of the Ripoll to Puigcerdaé railway, 
province of Gerona. The total upset igs is 
put at 3,078,000 pesetas (about 114,0002.). 

Although the contracts will doubtless be 
awarded to Spanish firms, the carrying out of 
the work may necessitate the importation of 
certain materials from abroad. 
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AN OLD HIGHLAND TOWN. 


Tue architecture of the Highlands is full 
of interest, especially to the Englishman. 
Tain, which may be instanced as a typical 
North of Scotland ‘burgh,’ is full of 
charming architectural features. The town 
itself centres round the Town Hall, which, 
with its conical spire and circular angle 
turrets, is a most striking piece of work. 
There are some nice old churches in the 
vicinity, one of these at Portmahomack 
being especially interesting. Bolone Castle is 
also worth a visit. The domestic architec- 
ture is, like the inhabitants, reposeful and 
unobtrusive in its character. Unfortunately, 
many of the old cottages are not in their 
original state. Thatch has given place to 
corrugated-iron, and the absorption of small 
holdings into larger farms has resulted in 
the abandonment of the smaller old houses, 
and their consequent decay. 
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practice. The illustrations are very numerous, 
but many of those reproduced from photo- 
graphs might have been omitted without dis- 
advantage, as mere pictures are of little or 
no practical value. It should be made clear, 
however, that a large proportion of the illus- 
trations have been taken from working draw- 
ings, and, in most cases, the illustrations are 
accompanied by brief details of the actual 
construction. 
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Reinforced Concrete Construction in Theory 
and Practice. By Henry  Apams, 
M.Inst.C.E., and Ernest R. Matruews, 
A.M. Inst.C.E. (London : Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1911. Pp. 311. 10s. 6d. net.) 

In this volume the theory of reinforced con- 

crete construction is somewhat lightly treated, 

theoretical principles being discussed only to 
the extent required to enable the reader to 
follow the calculations necessary in practical 
design. The greater part of the book is occu- 
pied by a collection of particulars relating to 
examples of construction embodying the chief 

British, American, and Continental systems, 

and covering the typical buildings and struc- 

tures coming within the province of architects, 
as well as structures occurring in engineering 
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The authors have obviou:! 
siderable amount of time in : 
information, and the record presented y 
undoubtedly be found of serve for 4, 
poses of reference and compa;ison, 
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Reinforced Concrete 
Diagram. By 
M.Inst.C.E 
3s. 6d. net.) 

Tuts diagram has been prepaid to faciliig 
the design of columns and struts in acc 
with the recommendations and form 
tained in the R.I.B.A. Committee's 
and the regulations proposed by the Loni 
County Council. One good feature of the gj 
gram is that it is of such dimensions 4 
values can be read with sufficient accy 
for practical requirements. Although tery 
a diagram, the sheet really contains four § 
grams, three of them combined for conyenia 
use and the fourth printed separately. 
diagrams are accompanied by instructions j 
use and two tables, and can be employe 
either for designing or for checking membey 
already designed. Those who have frequey 
occasion to apply the formule mention 
should find this series of diagrams of conside 
able value. 
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Reinforced Concrete Construction: Eleme 
tary Course. By M. T. Cavmm 
Lic.R.I.B.A. (London: E. & FN. Spa 
Ltd. 1911. Pp. 136. 4s. 6d. net. 

As a simple presentation of the general prig 

ciples of Nokidorcad concrete construction, thi 

little book is one that can be readily follows 
by the beginner in the class of work indicated 

In addition te chapters on materials, the wor 

includes formule for beams with single a 

double reinforcement, and for columns unde 

axial and non-axial loads. There 4 

numerous worked examples, making quite clés 

the application of the formule, which are ve 
conveniently summarised near the end of ti 


book. 




























Architectural 
Fretcner and H. 
Fourth Edition, revised. 
taker & Co. Pp. 269. 
5s. net.) 

Tuts book is now so widely known that t 

publication of a fourth and revised edit 

comes as no surprise ; in the continual develo 
ments which are taking place in every brave 

of building science the sphere of hygiene m 

attracted very large attention, and the autho 


Hygiene. By Banister 

Puivires FLercan 
(London: Whi 
Tllustrations, 


have taken advantage of the opportuni] 


afforded by reprinting to bring the bo 
thoroughly up to date. In the  legislatin 
section, for instance, reference 1s made to 
Housing and Town Planning Act ot 1909 
under floor construction, reinforced concre 
is touched upon, and air-gas, perfected sim 
the last edition of the book was publishe 
is now included in the artificial light sectio. 
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ion of the general pris 
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s on materials, the wor 
beams with single a reves and T'hruata By G. A. T. Mippte- 
and for columns und tox, AR.LB.A. Fourth Edition, revised 
1 loads. There a enlarged. (London: B. T. Batsford. 
ples, making quite cle 1911. Pp. 209. 4s. 6d. net.) 

‘ormule, which are vet ; the present edition of this book, 
ed near the end of {l ter VIL, on the “ Method of Designing 
late Girder,” and Chapter IX., on 
| Cantilevers,” have been consider- 
ly revised, and additional matter in 
apter VITT. deals with the design of a 
él jist used as a stanchion. A noteworthy 
| is represented by Chapter XIV., 
ving fully detailed calculations for a steel 
and will prove valuable to students 
ing for the R.I.B.A. Licentiateship 
at The book is even better adapted 
requirements of architectural students 


ts predecessors. 


File. igo. 


Dealing as it does with a subject directly 
¢ the lives of the people, the book 
ppeals to a large public, and we have no 
bt that this latest edition will receive the 
lome which it deserves. 


. By Banister F 
Puinires FLercam 
ised. (London: W! 
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ee for Engineers and Manufacturers. 
y BERTRAM Brocnt and A. G. Broxam. 
Second Edition. (London: Charles 
& Co. 14s. } 

His volume is divided into two parts. 
art I. discusses the chemistry of the chief 
aerials of construction, the chemistry of the 
purces of energy, the chemistry of steam 
sing, and the chemistry of lubrication and 
ants. Part IT. is devoted to metallurgy, 
mw outains information concerning the pro- 
“ton and uses of the common metals. It 
Includes some interesting paragraphs 
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he rarer metals, such as tungsten, 


“ate 
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oi ‘aium, and vanadium. 
AAO he firs a pee . 
tZZ74 drst ter of the book is of most 
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information collected is distinctly useful as a 
review of modern apparatus for producing 
forced and induced draught, and its value is 
augmented by a comparison of the three 
principal methods of producing draught steam 
tor boilers. 


Smoke Prevention and Fuel Economy. By 
Wa. H. Boorn and Joan B. C. Kersnaw. 
Second Edition, revised and _ enlarged. 
(London : Constable & Co., Ltd. Pp. 224. 
Illustrations, 79. 6s. net.) 

Tue subject of smoke prevention is one of 
vital importance to the city dweller, who has 
suffered so much from breathing smoke-laden 
air, and few of us can afford to ignore possible 
means of effecting economy in fuel; -ut this 
book, first published seven vears ago, is de- 
signed primarily to assist the manufacturer 
and heating engineer. The domestic fire 
problem is referred to only very briefly, the 
greater part of the book being devoted to the 
generally-employed and more recent methods 
of burning, stoking, draught regulating, etc., 
which are all dealt with in an extremely clear 
and practical way with the help of a large 
number of well-drawn illustrations. 

There is a chapter on the legal position of 
the movement, and of the work of voluntary 
agencies, which demonstrates the necessity for 
a thorough revision of the existing law before 
the public can hope to secure the benefits which 
scientific methods have now made possible. 





Bricks and Tiles. A Rudimentary Treatise 
on Their Manufacture. By Epwanrp 
Dosson. Twelfth Edition, revised and 
enlarged. By Atrrep B. Searle. (London : 
Crosby Lockwood & Son. Pp. 275. Llus- 
trations, 118. 3s. net.) 

Tue methods employed in brickmaking have 

undergone so many changes during recent 

years that there is constant need for new 
books on the subject in order that those who 
control the selection and use of bricks in 
building operations may be alle to equip them- 
selves to specify the brick est suited for its 
purpose and to detect any attempt wittingly 

or unwittingly made to substitute im use a 

brick of inferior quality. 

Mr. Searle has submitted this book to a very 
full revision; some of the chapters have been 
entirely rewritten, descriptions of processes 
no longer used are eliminated, and much new 
information, especially regarding the use of 
machinery, is added. The various operations 
ordinarily necessary in brick manufacture 
and the processes peculiar to particular 
localities are well described. and chapters 
are included on firebricks, tiles, encaustic 
ware, land drains, and special bricks. The 
arrangement of the matter is not ideal, and 
there is some repetition, but the informa- 
tion given is just such as is needed by 
those who, as architects or engineers, 
are indirectly interested in the art of 
brickmaking. 
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The Manufacture of Varnishes and Kindred 
Industries. Vol. I11.—Spirit Varnishes and 
Materials. By Joun G. McInross. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. (London : 
Scott, Greenwood, & Son. Pp. 490. Illus- 
trations, 64. 12s. 6d. net.) 

Tue publication of a greatly enlarged edition 

of this book, of which the first English issue 

appeared in 1899, will add a valuable con- 
tritution to the bookshelf of the specialist 
and manufacturer; but the nature of the sub- 
ject matter is of too highly technical charac 
ter to appeal to those whose interest is in 
the building trade as a whole, and these will 
find it useful only as a book of rare reference. 

The first three parts of the book treat. in 

great detail of the nature and application of 

the materials used in the industry; the fourth 
with the processes of manufacture and the 
recipes of the various classes of varnish; and 

the fifth with tests and analyses. Besides a 

full general index there is an index of 

recipes which greatly adds to the usefulness 
of the book, and the numerous illustrations 
included leave nothing to be desired. 


Pyrometry. By Caries R. Dartine, 
Wh. Ex., F.1.C. (London: E. & F. N. 
Spon, Ltd. 1911. Pp. 196.) 

BASED on a course of Cantor Lectures delivered 
by the author before the Royal Society of 
Arts, this treatise is welcome as embodying 
a discussion of pyrometry from the practical 
standpoint. Rapid advances have been made 
during recent years in the construction of 
pyrometrical instruments, and the increasing 
number of those called upon to measure and 
control high temperatures is a sufficient justi 
fication for this useful book, where the reader 
will find particulars and illustrations of 
numerous pyrometers, together with an 
explanation of the fundamental principles of 
each type. 


The Stereophagus Pump and Special System 
of Pumping. By the Hon. R. C. 
Parsons, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. (Published by 
the author.) 

Tuis is a pamphlet describing and illustrating 
a special form of centrifugal pump capable of 
raising liquid containing large quantities of 
solid matter, and it also describes the applica- 
tion of the pump to the drainage of level dis 
tricts, where the flow of sewage and drain 
water by gravitation is impracticable. It is 
claimed that the Stereophagus system is 
superior to the hydraulic and pneumatic sys- 
tems of drainage hitherto employed for drain- 
ing level areas, in respect of first cost and 
operating expenses. 


Butterworth’ s Workmen's Compensation 
Cases. Vol. IV. (New Series). Edited by 
His Honour Jupce Rvuece, K.C., and 
Dovetas KNOCKER, Barrister-at-Law. 
(London : Butterworth & Co. 1911.) 

Tue fourth volume of this useful “annual” 

comprises the cases determined under the 

Workmen’s Compensation Act between 

Novemker, 1910, and October, 1911. That 

litigation arising out of this Act is not 

diminishing seems proved by the fact that 
this volume contains some 150 cases, 
the report of which are comprised in 

444 pages. In our review cf Vol. III. of this 

series we commented upon the arrangement 

of the cases, as in that volume they were 
grouped according to the date of hearing, and 
neither alphabetically nor following the 
sequence of the sections of the Act. In this 
latest volume we are pleased to see that this 
slight defect has been overcome by the intro- 
duction of an outline digest, the references 
to such sections of the Act as have been con- 
strued by decisions being set out in the order 
in which they appear, with the names of the 
cases and references to the pages in this 
volume printed beneath. The names of all 
cases reported in both series of these reports 
are given in the table of cases, but the index 
1s confined to cases reported in this volume. 

The comprehensive te to all the volumes 

has not been continued in this volume or in 

Vol. I{I. Possibly, now the volumes number 

thirteen, this form of index cr digest would 

prove too bulky, and thie older cases on the 

Acts which preceded that of 1906 are not now 

so important. These reports are a valuable 
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guide fo the intricacies of this branch of the 
law, and the only matter for regret is that 
two or three statutes should have involved 
such a mass of case law. 





Ship Wiring and Fitting, By T. M. 
Jonnsox, (Constable & Co. 1s.) 
Tus is a compact pocket-book giving hints 
on installations for lamps, telephones, venti- 
lators, etc., on ships of average size. It 
does not cover special appliances used on war- 
ships. Difficulties of vibration and pene- 
trating spray are considered, and other points 

are explained with the help of diagrams. 
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Acts in Interference of Trade. 

An interesting point arising out of some of 
the recent strikes was raised before the Police 
Magistrate at Hull. The defendant was 
charged under sect. 7 of the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, as having, 
“with a view to compel any other person 
to abstain from doing or to do any act which 
such other person has a legal right to do or 
abstain from doing,’”’ done certain acts in 
contravention of sub-sect. 3, which makes it 
unlawful with the above objects for any person 
to “hide any tools, clothes, or other property 
owned or used by such other person, or deprive 
him of, or hinder him in, the use thereof.” 
The complainant was conducting a lorry and 
horse, and had been hindered by the de- 
fendant, who had cut the ropes which held the 
cattle cake, with which the lorry was loaded. 
It was contended that the above sub-section 
only applied ‘to things ejusdem generis with 
those specified in the sub-section ‘ tools and 
clothes’’; but the Magistrate declined so to 
limit the words ‘‘ other property,’’ which, he 
decided, embraced any property which was 
capable of being hidden, or of which a person 
might be deprived of the use of, or hindered 
in the use of, and therefore applied to this 
horse and lorry. This decision is of im- 
portance, as there must be some remedy for 
acts of interference with trade of the above 
description, and this was clearly not an act 
protected by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, as 
done by way of peaceful picketing. 
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Battersea.—The roadway of Ramsden-road, 
between Thurleigh-road and Nightingale-lane, 
is to be oepaieed with granite macadam at an 
estimated cost of 110/. No objection is to be 
raised to the proposal of Messrs. T. & W. 
Farmiloe, Ltd., to erect a building in Kirtling- 
street, for use as a colour factory. 

Ealing.—The Borough Surveyor reports that 
he had had a satisfactory interview with the 
Local Government Board with reference to 
sanction to a by-law specifying Portland 
cement as one of the constituents for concrete 
for the foundations of houses, and had also, 
since the interview, arranged with the Sur- 
veyors of the four surrounding districts to go 
into the whole matter of the by-laws with a 
view to submitting same to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to be either improved or ap- 
proved, so that there should be a general 
bylaw in operation throughout the four 
districts. 

East Barnet.—Plans have been passed for 
Mr. Noakes for additions to the tie factory 
in Leicester-road. : 

Finchiey.—Tenders are to be invited for the 
provision and erection of a refuse destructor, 
and tenderers to be requested to submit designs 
of the proposed work with the usual guarantees 
of efficiency. At the last meeting of the 
Council the report of the Plans, Town- 
Planning and Open Spaces Committee was 
adopted for the provision of an open-air 
swimming-bath, at a cost, including land, of 
2,750/., and application is to be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to 
borrow this amount. 

Greenwich.—The following roads are to be 
repaired at the estimated costs mentioned :— 
Albion-hill, 121/.; Fingal-street, 1707, ; portion 
of Shooter’s-hill-road, 243/.; portion of Clare- 
mont-street, 185/. Four other roads are to be 
repaired at a total estimated cost of 190/. The 
tender of Messrs, John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 
has been accepted at 939/., for forming and 
paving as a new street a portion of Bramshot- 
avenue. Plans have been passed for Messrs. 
G. H. Gunning & Son for the erection of ten 
houses in Anchor and Hope-lane. 

Hackney.—The tenders of Mr. George Porter. 
54, Millfields-road, Clapton, N.E., at 5297. and 
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2471., have been accepted for oi rrying a 
street works at Holmbury-view, Upper ¢y, 
ton, and in a portion of Hawkwoodmo,’ 
respectively. The edge kerbs and flat deal 
are to be laid with Cornis}; ranhite a 
cases. Plans have been passed for yo" 
Rowlandson & Co, for the erection » 
factory in Darnley-road, also for \; 8 4 
Tee for the erection of a sawmill in [oa 
road, Plans have been lodged }y, Mow 
Edmondsons, Ltd., showing the frontays 
for buildings proposed to be erected in gy 
ford-hill. : 
Hendon (Urban).—Instructions have 4, 
given the Surveyor to carry out the followi 
works :—(1) To bring up estimates of the cg 
of kerbing, channelling, and making.y, 
portion of the footway in Lawrences 
Mill Hill: (2) scheme for kerbing, chann 
and forming the footway with gravel 
portion of Edgware-road; (3) estimates { 
carrying out the kerbing, chanuelling, and 
ing works in Green-lane, and certain « 
works; (4) preparation of preliminary plans, 
accordance with the requirements of the Le 
Government Board, showing the area propos 
to come under the Council’s town-planniy 
scheme. Application is to be made to th 
Local Government Board for sanction to a jog 
of 11,288/. for carrying out widening works ; 
Brent-street, opposite the West Golder’s Gre 
Estate. The Council have adopted artifa 
stone-paving, the margins on cither side to} 
with red-bricked paving, as the style to } 
adopted for the foothpaths in the making 
of Tennyson, Shakespeare, and Milton road 
Montpelier Rise, and Langley Park. 1 
following plans have been’ passed :—Mr 
Johnson, seven houses, Finchley-lane, Mg 
S$. J. Aish, fourteen houses, Wroughton-terra 
and Babington-road; Dr. Owen Stuart, aid 
tions to ‘ Westover,’ West Heath-road 
Golder’s Green; Mr. C, W. B. Simmon 
four houses, Finchley-road. Golder’s (Greet 
Messrs. Edmondsons, Ltd., twelve sic 
Cheapside. The following plans have | 
lodged :—Hampstead Garden Suburb Tn 
Company, garages and flats, Corringham road 
Mr. W. R. Bertie, six houses, Flower-lane a 
Sylvan-avenue; Mr. Charles Phillips, 
houses, Uphill-road, Mill Hill; Messrs. Har 
& Potter, development of land in Finchie 
road. 
Islington.—Electricity mains are to be ¢ 
tended at an estimated cost of 370. 
Watford.—The Board of Guardians ha 
instructed Mr. Syme to prepare plans 4 
estimates for the erection of a mortuary 
land adjoining the present mortuary. 
West Ham.—Beckton-road, between Barkin 
road and Trinity-street, is to be repaved wi 
second-hand granite setts at an estimated 0 
of 7001. The following plans have 
passed:—Mr. J. H. Gladwell, alterations 
‘* Freemasons’ Tavern,”  Freemasons-rot 
Custom House; Gas Light and Coke Compal 
motor garage, Union-street, Stratford 
T. P. Blower, five houses, Preston-stm 
Silvertown, The following have been rae 
Mr. C. Living, jun., adaptation of Salisbut 
Hall, Romford-road, Stratford, for cinem 
graph hall; Mr. A. Monk, alterations Yo 
matograph hall, New Barn-street, and - : 
road, Canning Town; Mr. W. T. rr; 
aper bag factory and store at works . 
ampson Paragon Company, Fords 
Canning Town. _ 
Wimbledon.—Directions have been given © 
Surveyor to prepare plans and ee 
the cost of making-up Langham-road, _ 
Warple-road and Pepys-road, also Marr 
road. He.has further been directed to = 
plans and estimates for making-up @ Pow’ 
of Broadway-mews. Alternative schemes 
the provision of a suitable building = 
the Isolation Hospital, to contain about a 
beds, are to be prepared by the en 
Surveyor. The Baths Committee have - ° 
to apply to the Local Government. Boar 
sanction to a loan of 2,830/., the esti il 
of extensions to be made to the public » 
for which the Committee have also ppl 
— A plan and estimate amountity 


,0002, submitted by the Surveyor have ¥ 


arid 


ree 
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approved for laying-out and fencing 
extension of the cemeter: sour tl 

repair works are to be carried out 11 [0U 

at an estimated cost of 234/. 
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‘oreee” | 
In our notices of “Trade Cataiogue 

week we stated that Mr. Joho a 
Newgate-street, E.C., had had ove’ for , oe 
experience in safe-making, whereas “° 
stand the firm has had 117 years ex?" 
in the trade. We might add that “ 
that the firm patented as far back po 
moisture generating fireproof com)! 
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List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some 
advertise 
Certain conditions 


pind thems 
The date 


*,¢ It must be 


Competitions. 


January 28.—Buzau, Roumania.—-TRAINING 
ouece = (16,0001.). Premiums 2001., 40/., 201. 
nticulars from the Ministere des Cultes et de 
nstruction Publique, Bucharest. 

Jayvaky 29. — Montevideo. — Government 
ace (premiums, 2,125, and 8507.) and town im- 
ovement scheme (premiums, 1,060/., 640i, and 
) Conditions may be seen at the Board ot 
ade, 73, Basinghall-street, E.C. 

Janvany 31. — . — DESIGNS FOR 
pera, CaPitaL CITy.—fhe Government of the 
mmonwealth of Australia invite competitive 
agns for the laying out of this Federal capital 
ty, See advertisement in issue of September 1} 
: further particulars. See also page 508, 
ovember 3. 

Fesgvary %.—Bolton.—Nurses’ Home rt 
s IxpiRMARY.—Premiums of 801., 201., and 10I. 
essor, Mr. John B. Gass, F.R.L.B.A 





Frervary 15.—Winnipeg.—Netw PaRLiaMent 
vupincs.-The Government of Manitoba invite 
pmpetitive drawings for new Parliament build- 
gs. See advertisement in this issue and Com- 
tition News, January 5, for further particulars. 
Fesguary 17.—Gondon, E.C.—New Orrices.— 
he Port of London Authority invite pre- 
minary sketch designs for new head offices 
Trinity-square, and for laying out remainder 
land as @ building site. See advertisement in 
ue of November 24 for further particulars. 

Fesrvaky 17.—York.—ScuHoot.—The York 
i m Committee invite competitive designs 
public elementary school. See advertise- 

this issue for further particulars. 

15. Drammen, Norway.—Raway- 
x.—Particulars from the Norges Stats- 
poner, Christiania. 

March 15. Prestatyn, North Wales. 

vinc-our Estare.—Lord Aberconway and the 
trustees of the Prestatyn Estate invite designs 
br iaying-out of the estate. Three premiums 
re offered. Particulars from 33, enrietta- 
fret, W.C. See advertisement in issue of 

5 for further particulars. 
| Maxcu 16.— Harrow. — Pusiic Orrices.—The 
Barrow-on-the-Hill U.D.C. invite tenders for the 
liargement of and alterations to their Public 
Piices. See advertisement in issue of January 5 
r iurther particulars. 

May 1.—Society of Architects’ Travelling 
peng Design for a Town Hall. 286i. 
d medal, 

Jove 28. Hale, Cheshire.—Town PLanninc 
HeME.—Premiums 6501. and 251. Particulars 
om the Council Offices, Hale. 

LY 1. — Dusseldorf. — A plan for the 
a of the € ity of Dusseldorf. Premiums 
Ay. to 8751. Conditions on application to 
he Chief Burgomaster, Dusseldorf. A transla- 
Hon appeared on page 365, September 29. 
AvGUSt 30. Saxon Swern Prize. — Fifty 
sineas; with medal, is offered for essay on @ 
uu Subject. Particulars from the Sanitary 

te} 90, Buckingham Palace-road. 8.W. 

‘oe py pdinburgh.— MEMORIAL To KING 
od 7 ordanhill, Glasgow.—Pnroposep 
Com gy OULEGE.—Limited to six firms, named 

petition News, December 1, 1911, page 635. 


Contracts. 


—_—— 


BUILDING. 


Nhe Oiven at the commencement of each 
he names as latest date when the tender, or 
dy be sent in °” willing to submit tenders, 
Janvany 19 
On of sixty-nir 
pec} 








Mallow.—Cortaces.—For erec- 
om angle ee, Plans ood 
ae ice oO} e Council. .. 
¢ Regan rk of Council, ng 





tof ;,, Thornton Hough.—Corrace.— 
j Sewacn neers cottage at Thornton 
buattities fron...) OTK. ‘Specifications and 
he Survev,.  \, "4 plans seen at, the office of 

Vine ia a foes _W. W. Shennan, F.LS.E., 

NUAR PS _ 

M—For alter Birmingham. — ALTERATIONS, 
O at the pS, @Md_ sanitary accommoda- 
Plans and ma... St Offices, Edmund-street. 
fessrs, W. yf, “lars, from the architects, 
bn ie 1, Paradise-street, Birming- 

ANUARY 15 t : 

a new ~~ . "sgap.— Sate Rinc.—Erection 
armers’ Aut. yt ting, for the Scotsgap 
‘eulars. from a), Mart Company, Ltd. ‘ar- 
Beotsgay © Secretary, Mr. L. Robson, 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


Contracts still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk (*) are 
tised in this number : Competitions, iv.; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appoiatments, xviii.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 
beyond those given in the following information are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
elves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-tide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; and that while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


January 16.—Aberavon.—Suep, erc.—For con- 

struction of a brick well, boiler-shed, etc., at the 
rear of the slaughter-house. Particulars from 
Mr. J. Roderick, Borough Surveyor. 
_JaNUARY 16.—Dewsbury.—ALTERATIONS, ETC.— 
For enlarging and altering Excelsior Confec- 
tionery Works. Messrs. W. Thornton & Sons, 
architects, Pond-street, Dewsbury. 

JANUARY 16.—Marton.—Hovuse, etc.—Erection 
of a house and farm buildings at Newham 
Grange Farm, Marton, near Middlesbrough. 
Plans with, and quantities and particulars from, 
Mr. H._S. Higginson, Estate Office, Jervaulx 
Abbey, Middleham, Yorks. 

January 16.—Pudsey.--Hovses.—Erection of a 
pair of semi-detached houses in New-street. 
Drawings, etc., seen, and quantities from 
Messrs. C. 8S. Nelson & G. Birkinshaw, archi- 
tects, Sun-buildings, 15, Park-row, Leeds 

January 16. — Seabrook. — ALteRaTIons.—For 
alterations to the court-house at the police- 
station. Plan and specification with Mr. 
Frederick W. Ruck, County Architect, 86, Week- 
street, Maidstone. 

Janvaky 16.—Truro.—-RaminGs, erc.—For sup- 
plying and fixing wrought-iron gates and rail- 
ings, ete. Drawings and specifications by the 
architects, Messrs. T. B. Sileock, B.Sc., F.S.L., 
gua. 8. R. Reay, F.R.I.B.A., 47, Milsom-street, 

ath. 

JanvuaRy 17. — Bournemouth. -— Drive.—For 
construction of overcliff drive at Southbourne. 
Forms of tender, specification, and quantities 
from Mr. F. W. Lacey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor, Municipal Offices, 
Bournemouth. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

January 17. — Glamorgan. -- ScHoots.—For 
new boys’ school at Lianbradach, near Caer- 
philly; alterations and additions to the infants’ 
school at Pontlottyn; improvement of playground 
at the Penybank Council School, near Bargoed. 
Plans, specification, etc., with Mr. W. E. R. 
Allen, Deputy-Clerk of the County Council, 
Glamorgan C.C. Offices, Westgate-street. Cardiff. 

January 17. — Huddersfield.—Hovse.—Erec- 
tion of dwelling-house, Tunnacliffe-road. Plans 
seen, and quantities from Mr. J. Berry, architect 
and surveyor, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

January 17. — Radcliffe. — Suep, etc. — The 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company in- 
vite tenders for the extension of the grain and 
cotton warehouse, paper shed, and offices at Rad- 
clife. Plans seen, and quantities and specifica- 
tion from the Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Man- 
chester. 

January 17,— St. Albans. — Cortaces.—Erec- 
tion of six cottages, Catherine-street. Drawings, 
specification, and a copy of the conditions and 
form of contract with the architect, Mr. H. F. 
Mence, 11, St. Peter’s-street, St. Albans. Quan- 
tities on deposit of 21. 2s. 

Janvary 17. —- Sandwich. — ImPRovEMENTS.— 
For sanitary improvements at the school. Speci- 
feations by the Committee’s Architect. Mr. 
Wilfrid H. Robinson, Caxton House, West- 
minster, seen at the offices of the Correspondent, 
Mr. F. S. Cloke, Sandwich, Kent. 

Janvary 17.—Southport.—ALTeRaTiIons, ETC.— 

The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company 
invite tenders for the extension of the roof, con- 
struction of loading mounds, and alterations to 
buildings at West Lancashire Station, South- 
port. Plans seen, and quantities and specifica- 
tion from the Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Man- 
chester. 
a January 17. — Tamworth. — Scxoot.—The 
Staffordshire Education Committee invite tenders 
for new high school for girls. See advertisement 
in this issue for further particulars. : 

Janwvary 18.—London.—Roor.—For repairs to 
the roof of relief station, 46, Clarendon-sauare, 
for the St. Pancras Board of Guardians. Archi- 
tect, Mr. A. E. Pridmore, 2, road-street-build- 
ings. E.C. Deposit of 5l. to Mr. J. E. P. Halil, 
Clerk, Town Hall, Pancras-road, N.W. : 

Jawuary 18—Newport.—Lrrr.—For work in 
connexion with A gg of ay gare 
ift at the Workhonse infirmary. ans an 
Bh with Mr. H. J. Griggs, A.R.I.B.A., 
Metropoliton Bank-chambers, Newport, ae 

anvary 18. -— Ormskirk. — ALTERsTIONS.—F or 
eltewstions at the small hospital block at the 
Ormskirk Workhouse. Plans and «pecification 
at the Workhouse, and information from Mr. J. 
Ded, 16, Exchange-buildings, Liverpool. 

Janvary 18. — Southampton.__Baras —Erec- 
tion of additional slipper baths, etc. at Western 
Shore Baths. Plans, specification. and con- 
ditions seen, and form of tender and quantities 
at the Borough Engineer's Office, Municipal 
Offices, Southampton. Deposit of 11. 1s. ¥ 

January 19. — Stockport. —- Post-orrice.— © or 
the enlargement of Stockport Post-office. 
Drawings, specification, and conditions and form 


of contract at Stockport Post-office. uanti 

and forms of tender, on deposit of oe 
the Secretary, H.M. Otfice of Works. ete. 
Storey’s-gate, London, S.W. : ; 

_Januaky 19. — Sturminster Newton.—Erec- 
tion of a new elementary school. Plans, specifi- 
cations, and forms of tender with Messrs. 
Fletcher, Son, & Brett, Wimborne. 

Januagy 20.—Chesterfield.—Re-erection.—For 
taking down of the wood and iron buildings used 
as an infectious diseases hospital and caretaker’s 
quarters now standing on land at Over Newbold, 
and re-erection of the buildings on the land ad- 
joining the hospital at Spital. Plan and specifi- 
cation with the Borough Surveyor, Salter Gate 
Chesterfield. : 

JANUARY 20. — Pontypool. Work. — For 
structural work at the New Park, Pontypool- 
road. Plana and specifications with Messrs. 
Lougher & Co., architects, Bank-chambers, 
Pontypool. 

JANUARY 20 Whittington. — FLoor —Con- 
struction of a new floor to the Berghill Bridge 
Plans seen, and specification and quantities at 
the Clerk’s Office. Particulars from the Sur- 
veyor, Wood Croft; Edward-street, Oswestry. 

JANUARY 22. — Porthcawl.—Cuurcu.—For the 
erection of a church. Plans seen, and quantities 
from Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.S.A.. F.R.IB.A., 
19, Castle-street, Cardiff 

JanvuaRy 23.-—- East Ham.—Scuoo..—Erection 
of Vicarage-lane infants’ school. Plans and 
specifications seen, and forms of tender from 
the Committee's Architect, Mr. R. L. Curtiv, 
11 and 12, Finsbury-square, London, E.C. De- 
posit of 501. for quantities 
m JANUARY 23.—Zlford.—Scuoot.—The Ilford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for public elementary 
school for 700 children. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars 

JANUARY 23. — Tewkesbury.—Tanx, etc.—For 
construction of @ concrete filter tank and a brick 
filter house at the waterworks pumping station. 
Drawings seen, and quantities, etc., trom Mr. 
J. S. Pickering, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
a Offices, Cheltenham, on deposit of 
< 8. 

* January 24. — Poplar. — Extension or Exsc- 
Tricity Station.—The Poplar B.C. invite tenders 
for superstructure of extension to main elec- 
tricity generating station. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars 

® January 26.—Croydon.—AppiTions to Buimp- 
IncGs. — The Croydon B.C. invite tenders for 
additions and alterations to buildings at Surrey- 
street Waterworks. See advertisement in this 
issue for further particulars. 

JANUARY 26.—Redditch.—Scuoo.i.—Erection of 
a Council elementary school in Bridge-street. 
Forms of tender and quantities at the County 
Education Office, Worcester. Drawings with the 
architect, Mr. A. V. Rowe, 30, Foregate-street, 
Worcester. 

Janvary 29. — FPuntington. ADDITIONS. — 

Alterations and additions to the Council school. 
Pians and conditions of contract seen, and speci- 
fication and form of tender from Mr. Hadyn P. 
Roberts, A.R.I.B.A., County Education Archi- 
tect, Thurloe House, High-street, Worthing, on 
deposit of 11. 1s. 
* January 29.—Purley Oaks.—Sortinc-orrice. 
~The Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings invite tenders for new sorting-office. 
See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 

January 29.—Rendham.—ScxHoo..—Erection of 
an clementary school at Rendham and teacher's 
dwelling-house at Snape. Plans, specifications, 
forms of tender, and quantities from Mr. 
Webb, the Committee’s Surveyor, Education 
Office, County Hall, Ipswich. Deposit of 1. 1s. 

January 30.—Cradley.—Appitions.—The Great 
Western Railway Company invite tenders for 
alterations and additions to Cradley Station. 
Plans and specification seen, and ferms of ten- 
der and quantities at the office of the Engineer 
at Wolverhampton Station 

January 30.—Swansea._-Orricrs.The Great 
Western Railway Company invite tenders for 
the extension of the offices at High-street, Swan- 
sea. Plans specification seen, ond forms of 
tender and quantities at the office of the 
Engineer at Neath Station. 

January 31.—Okeford Fitzpaine.—Rancr.— 
The rebuilding of rifle range at Okeford Fitz- 
paine. Plans, specifications, and forms of tender 
with Messrs. Fletcher, Son, & Brett, Wimborne. 

January 31. — Sherborne. — Rance.—For the 
enlargement of rifle range at Crackmore, Sher- 
borne. Plans, specifications, and forms of _ten- 
der with Meesrs. Fletcher. n, & Brett, Wim- 
borne, or at the Sergeant-Instructor’s Quarters, 
Acreman-street, Sherborne 
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BUILDING—continuea. 


The date given at the commencement of each 

ragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Fesrvary 1, — Belturbet. — AppITIONS, ETc.- 

For extensive alterations and additions to dwell- 
ing-house. Plans and specification with Mr. 
P. J. Brady, C.E., architect, Broomfield House, 
Ballyhaise. 
* -esrvary 2.—Canning Town. — Lasourn 
Excnance.—The Commissioners of . Works 
and Public Buildings invite terders for Labour 
Exchange. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Fesrcary 5. — gate. — Lavarories.—Erec- 

tion of new lavatories on_ the new lower 
promer.ade at Hodges Flagstaff, and é€xtension of 
the Fort lavatories. Plans and specification 
seen, and all particulars from Mr. EK. A. Borg, 
Borough Surveyor, 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 
Deposit of 51. 
* Fesrvary 6.—London.—GeneRaL WORKS AND 
Reparrs.—The London C.C. invite tenders for 
general works and repairs (including jobbin 
works), exclusive of works of a mechanica 
character, to sewers, engine-houses, buildings, 
bridges, subways, tunnels, etc., for a triennial 
contract. advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. : 

Fesruary 6, — Luton. — Scnoot.—Erection of 
school buildings in Charles-street. Plans, epeci- 
fications, and conditions of contract by Messrs. 
wen Harper Brother, architects, Ruskin- 
chambers, 191, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 

uantities and forms of tender from the Acting 
ducation Secretary, Town Hall, Luton, on de- 
posit of 11. 1s. 

Fesrvary 7.— Burry Port. — EmMsanKMENT.— 
For the restoration and repair of Ffosfach Em- 
bankment. Drawings, general conditions, and 
specification may be seen with Mr. A. J. Oborn, 
Engineer, Somerset House, Burry Port, R.S8.0. 

EBRUARY 12.—Walisend.—-ScHOOL, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of @ new secondary school and technical 
institute. Deposit of 21. 2s. to Mr. C. Williams, 
Secretary to the Education Committee, the Moot- 
hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Fesrvary 27.—Dartford.—W orxs.—For the ex- 
tension of the electricity works. lans and 
specification with the Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Dartford. : 

No Date.—Ardglass.—Hatt.—For erection of 
new hall, for the Ardglass Masonic Lodge. 
Messrs. Browne Brothers, architects, Ardglass, 
Ireland. 

No Date.—Beamsley.—Hovse.—For the erec- 
tion of a detached house at Beamsley, near 
Bolton Abbey. Quantities from Mr. J. Harper 
Bakes, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Calverley- 
chambers, Victoria-square, Leeds. 

No Date.—Bishop Auckland.—CuxvurcuH, ETC.— 
For new Wesleyan church and schools. Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, Finsbury 
House, Blomfield-street, London, E.C. 

No Date.—Castleford.—Pictrure Patace.—For 
erection of picture palace in Aire-street. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. J. P. Padgett, archi- 
tect, Carlton-chambers, Castleford. 

No Date. — Dewsbury. -— ALTERaTIons.—For 
enlarging and altering Excelsior Confectionery 
Works, for Messrs. Slade & Bullock, Ltd. 
Messrs’ W. Thornton & Son, architects, Bond- 
street, Dewsbury. 

No Date.—BLlanvapley.—AppiTions, eEtc.—-For 
alterations and additions to Lianvapley Rectory. 
Plans and specifications seen, and particulars 
from Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

No Date.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Watts, erc.—For 
construction of retaining and boundary walls, 
railines, ete.. at the Y.MC A. Ouantities, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from Messrs. Ivor Jones & 
Perey Thomas, architects, 18, St. Mary-street, 
Cardiff. 

No Date.—Southport.—Scuoo..—Erection of 
new Council elementary school in School-road, 
Churchtown. Quantities. on deposit of 11. Is., 
from Messrs. Finchett & Lancaster, architects, 
13. Hogrhton-street, Southport 

No Date. — Torquav.—Vitias.—For the erec- 
tion of two villas at Barton, Torquay. Messrs 
Smith & Johnson, architects, Arcade-chambers, 
Torquay. 

No Date.—Watford.—Baxery.—Erection of a 
new bakery on a site between Brixton-road and 
the branch railway to St. Albans. Quantities, 
on deposit of 11. 1s., from Mr. W. H. Syme, 
F.RJ.B.A., architect, 58a, Vicarage-road, Wat- 


ford 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


Janvary 13.—Clogher.—We ts, erc.—For sink- 
ing wells and erecting pumps in the towns of 
Clogher and Augher. Specification by Mr. F. E. 
Townsend, C.E., Clogher, Ireland. 

January 18. -- Dublin.—Switcnsoarps, etc.- 
For supply of E.H.P. sub-station switchboards 
and accessories. Specification and form of tender 
from the City Electrical Engineer, Electricity 
Works, Fleet-street, Dublin. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

JaNnvuaRy 22.—Nelson.—Vatve.—For erection of 
an 18-in. Weck’s centre purifier valve at the 


Nature of Appointment. 


THE BUILDER. 


Gasworks. Specification and drawing from Mr. 
A. Morton Fyffe, C.E., A.M.Inst.M.E., Gas 
Engineer and Manager, Nelson, on deposit of 
ll. 1s. 

Janvary 23. -- London. — Kats, erc.—The 
London C.C. invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of about 3,500 tons of steel girder tram- 
way track rails and fastenings and about 1,500 
tons of slot rails and conductor tees. Drawings, 
specifications, quantities, forms of tenders, etc., 
at the Chief Engineer's Department, County 
Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W. Deposit of 21. 

JANUARY 24.—Nuneaton.—Piant.--l'or supply 
of 500-kw. mixed-pressure turbo-generator, with 
condensing plant, pipework, etc. Specifications 
and plans from Mr. S. C. Gibson, Borough Elee- 
trical Engineer, Electricity Works, Nuneaton. 
Deposit of 1l. 1s. 

anvaRy 29.—Croydon.—Ptant.—For supply 
of a mixed-pressure turbine plant at the 
Electricity orks, Factory-lane. Plans and 
specifications seen, and_form of tender from the 
Borough Electrical Engineer, Factory-lane, 
Croydon, on deposit of 11. Is. 

FesruaRY 1.—Middlesex._Drepcrr.—The Lee 
Conservancy Board invite tenders, designs, and 
specifications for a steam grab dredger, 70 ft. 
long by 13 ft. beam. Mr. Charles N. 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager to 
Conservancy Board, Enfield Lock, Middlesex, N. 

No Dare. — Burnley.—Batrery.—-For erection 
of a lighting battery at the Workhouse. Specifi- 
cation from Mr. J. 8. Horn, Clerk, Union Offices, 
Burnley. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 
January 15, —- Portsmouth.—ParntiInc, ETc.— 


For redecorating the interior of the Vernegic 
Library, Fratton-road, and redecorating t 
Grand Jury-room in the Town Hall. Specifica- 
tions and plans may be seen, and forms of ten- 
der from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

January 16.—Truro.—Screens, etc.-For sup- 
plying screens, platforms, and furniture for the 
Council chamber of the new offices. Drawings, 
details, and_ specifications by_ the architects, 
Messrs. T. B. Sileock, B.Sc, F.S.I., and 8, R. 
Reay, F.R.I.B.A., 47, Milsom-street, Bath 

January 17. — Bury.—Partinc.—For internal 

painting at the houses Nos. 6 to 12, Barlow- 
street. Specifications and forms of tender from 
the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bank- 
street. 
_ January 17 — Oldham.—Parmtinc—For paint- 
ing work at the Waterh Lowermoor, and 
Hollinwood Baths. Particulars and form of ten- 
der at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Oldham. 

January 18.—Thurles.—Pires.—For supply of 

turned and bo cast-iron pipes. £. ack- 
man, Town Clerk, Council Offices, Main-street, 
Thurles, Ireland. 
* JANUARY 18.--West Ham.—W orks, MATERIALS, 
eTc.—The West Ham B.C. invite tenders for 
supply of materials and execution of various 
works, etc. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

January 23. — Malifax.—Fencinc.—For fixing 
about 1,300 lin. yds. of wooden fencing in Pye 
Nest-road. Plans and specifications seen, and 
forms of tender from Mr. J. Lord, M.Inst.C.E., 
Fa Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. Deposit 
o . 

Janvary 23. — Romford. — Fencinc.—For in- 
closing the extension to the cemetery, Crow-lane, 
with oak pale fencing; also laying-out and drain- 
ing same. Plans seen, and specifications, quan- 
tities, and forms of tender from Mr. Herbert T. 
Ridge, Council Offices, Market-place, Romford, 
on deposit of 21. 23. 

January 27.—Bourne.—Toois.—For supply of 
roaimen’s barrows, tools, etc. ,Particulars and 
forms of tender from Mr. Thomas Lake, District 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bourne, Lincs. 

* JanvuaRy 27. —- Chiswick. — Works anp 
Marterrats.—-The Chiswick U.D.C. invite tenders 
for execution of works and supply of materials. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

m January 31. —-- Woolwich. — CLEANING AND 
PaIntiInG.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invite tenders for cleaning and painting works 
and repairs at Brook Fever Hospital, Shooters 
Hill. See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


January 13.—Honley.—Sewer.—For construc- 
tion of about 1,150 yds. of 9-in. sewer in Gynn- 
lane. Plans seen, and quantities and form of 
tender from the Engineer, Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., Albion-chambers, King-street, Nottingham, 
on deposit of 11. 18 
_Janvary 15. — Barry. — Roap.—-For construc- 
tion of a new road, for the Holton Estate Com. 
pany, Ltd. Plans with Mr. W. Knapman, 
architect and surveyor, Pembroke-chambers, 
Barry Dock, and quantities on denosit of 11. 1s. 
January 16.—Bushev.--Roap.—For making-un 
the road known as Springfields. Plans and 


Public Appointments. 


By whom Advertised. 
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specification seen, and quanti: 
tender from the Surveyor, at th. ae mo 
on reymeat of li. is. ne Office 
ANUARY 17, — sketh, etc. PES FP 
laying about 2,075 yds. of Sin cote Pre 
pipes in the townships of Hesket! and Tar a 
an, specification, and quantities 1% 
R. 8. Jemson, Counicil Offices, Town Ent 
rk. » Us. 
January 17. —- Water, Lancs. 
making an underground haulage road .: x 
tottiors. Particulars and specifications qa 
essrs. argreaves & (‘0 ena 
Coteries, Newchurch. wow  Homsenial 
aNUaRY 18.—-Coulsdon.—Roap. Fo; », 
up Red Down-road. Plans and apecificat, 
the Council's Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart, Fs 
Katharine-street, Croydon. Deposit of lL 
January 18. — Lambeth. MATERIAL — Py 
services and materials. Bpecifications and form 
of tender from Mr. Henry Edwards E 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brixioyj.’ 


January 18. — West Ham. 
Gapply, of paving ne. sie. Forms of te, 
rand particulars from orough Engines 
Office Town Hall, West Ham, Ee"! 
ANUARY 19. — Hale.—Sewer.— Construction , 
stoneware pipe sewer. Plans, specifications: ua 
conditions of contract seen, and quantities an 
corn \y qnnte. feoas Ms. T. Blecbura, Surveror 
uncil, Counci ces, 20% 
Hale. Deposit of 1s —_— 
ANUARY 19. — Skipton. — Drarwace.—For 4} 
laying of about 285 yds. of 12-in. eurtace tai 
at Glusburn. Plans, etc., from Mr. Ascougi 
Rodwell, Surveyor, Gargrave-road, Skipton, 

January 20. — Harlow. — Sewace.—Por on 
structioa of sewage disposal works and laying of 
sewer. Plans seen, an quantities. on deposit of 
21., from the engineers, Messrs. Tooley & Foste: 
of Queen’s-road, Buckhurst Hil!, Essex. 

January 20.--Hindley.—Sewer.—Construction 
of stoneware pipe sewer, with manhole, etc. 
Hindley Green. Plans seen, and quantities {fon 
the Surveyor, Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, Counei 
Offices, Hindley, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

January 20. — Roydon. — Sewace.—For ca. 
struction of sewage disposal works and laying 
sewers. Plans seen, and quantities, on deposit a 
21., from the engineers, Messrs. Tooley & Foster, 
of Queen’s-road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

_ JANUARY 22. — Hatfield. — Sewers.—Consir- 
tion of sewers and cast-iron pumping main, Witt 
manholes, etc.; also a pum ing station, sucti 
tank, and settling tanks. Plans and spe 
tions seen, and forms of tender and quantitie 
from the Engineer, Mr. G. Bertram Kershay, 
Grosvenor-road, West Wickham, Keat, on de 
posit of 101. 

January 22.— Manchester.—Dxainace.—(on- 
struction of main drainage works No. 9 
sewers in Hulme) and work No. 16 (new 
cepting tank and river improvement at Clayt 
Plans seen, and specifications, quantities, and 
form of tender from the City Surveyor, Tow 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit of 10/. 10s. 

January 22. — Standish-with-Langtree.— 
Sewace.—Construction of sewage disposal works, 
comprising detritus, septic, humus, and storm 
tanks, percolating filters, ete. Drawings sen, 
and quantities from Messrs. Myres, Veer 
Myres, civil engineers, 15, Chapel-street, Pr 
on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JANUARY 22. — Wakefield. - 
private street works in Carter-street 
specification seen, and quantities and form o 
tender from Mr. J. P. Wakeford, A.M Inst.CE, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall. 

Januany 24. —- London. —- Marensats. 
supply of various materials to the Che! { 
Tender forms from Mr. T. W. E. Higgens, t 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hal!, King’s-r00, 
Chelsea, S.W. P 

JaNuaRY 25.—Deal.—Granite.—-For supp) 
1,000 tons of blue Guernsey granite. § 
tion and form of tender from Mr. T 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
street, 1. So 

Janvany 27.~-Bourne.—Gnranite, etc.—Supp? 
of granite and slag. Mr. Thomas Lake, Dis 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bourne, Lincolnsiir 

January 27.—Sleaford.—Granite.— For. 
of granite and slag for the roads. Specificatiol 
and forms of tender from Mr. E. Clemens 
Clerk, 74, Southgate, Sleaford. My 

January 29. — Wangford. — Marrruacs—Fo 
supply of road materials. Forms of tender [ro 
Mr. 8S. W. Rix, Clerk, Beccles. ae 

Janvaky 30.—Chislehurst.—Matrxils Pot 
supply of materials, etc. Particulars, " 
forms of tender, from Mr. H. E. Knight, ©«™ 
Council Offices, Chislehurst. : 

Fesrvary 5. — Matfield. — Materials. — Fo 
supply of materials for the main roads. Fors 
of tender from Mr. Urban A. Sm! ; 
Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, 1! 

Fesrvary 13. — ngetown. — Psvine 
paving with scorie# bricks the back street 
Robert-street and Railway-place, ‘ 
Snecification and plan seen, and quan)! 

Mr. C. McDermid, Council Offices. 
road, Grangetown. 
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BUILDING—continuea. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
aragraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. 


Fesrvary 1, — Belturbet. — AppiTIONS, ETC.— 

For extensive alterations and additions to dwell- 
ing-house,. Plans and_ specification with Mr. 
P. J. Brady, C.E., architect, Broomfield House, 
Ballyhaise. 
* Kesrevary 2.—Canning Town. — Lasovr 
ExcnanGe.—The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for Labour 
Exchange. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Fesruary 5. — gate. — Lavatories.—Erec- 

tion of new lavatones on new lower 
promer.ade at Hodges Flagstaff, and éxtension of 
the Fort lavatories. Pians and specification 
seen, and all particulars from Mr. E. A. Borg, 
Borough Surveyor, 13, Grosvenor-place, Margate. 
Deposit of 51. 
* Fersrvary 6.--London.--GENERAL WORKS AND 
Reparrs.—The London C.C. invite tenders for 
general works and repairs (including jobbin 
works), exclusive of works of a mechanica 
character, to sewers, engine-houses, buildings 
bridges, subways, tunnels, etc., for a triennial 
contract. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. E 

Fesruany 6. — Luton. — Scnoo..—Erection of 
school buildings in Charles-street. Plans, speci- 
fications, and conditions of contract by Mesars. 
Ewen Harper & Brother, architects, Ruskin- 
chambers, 191, Corporation-street, Birmingham. 
Quantities and forms of tender from the Acting 
Education Secretary, Town Hall, Luton, on de- 
posit of 11. 1s. 

Fesruary 7.— Burry Port. — EMBaNKMENT.— 
For the restoration and repair of Ffosfach Em- 
bankment. Drawings, general conditions, and 
specification may be seen with Mr. A. J. Oborn, 
En, ineer, Somerset House, Burry Port, R.8.0. 

EBRUARY 12.—Wallsend.—ScHoot, ETC.—Erec- 
tion of a new secondary school and technical 
institute. Deposit of 2l. 2s. to Mr. C. Williams, 
Secretary to the Education Committee, the Moot- 
hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Fesrvary 27.—Dartford.—W orxs.—For the ex- - 


tension of the electricity works. Plans end 
specification with the Surveyor, Council Offices, 
Dartford. ‘ 

No Date.—Ardglass.—Hati.—For erection of 
new hall, for the Ardglass Masonic Lodge. 
Messrs. Browne Brothers. architects, Ardglass, 
Ireland. 

No Dare.—Beamsley.—Hovsrt.—For the erec- 
tion of a detached house at amsley, near 
Bolton Abbey. Quantities from Mr. J. Harper 
Bakes, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Calverley- 
chambers, Victoria-square, Leeds. 

No Date.—Bishop Auckland.—CHURCH, ETC.—- 
For new Wesleyan church and schools. Archi- 
tects, Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, Finsbury 
House, Blomfield-street, London, E.C. 

No Dare.—Castleford.—Picrvre Parace.—For 
erection of picture palace in Aire-street. Plans 
and specifications with Mr. J. P. Padgett, archi- 
tect, Carlton-chambers, Castleford. 

No Date. — Dewsbury. — ALTERATIONS.—For 
enlarging and altering Excelsior Confectionery 
Works, for Measrs. Slade & Bullock, Ltd. 
Messrs W. Thornton & Son, architects, Bond- 
street, Dewsbury. 

No Date.—BLlanvapley.—AppiT1ons, etc.—-For 
alterations and additions to Lianvapley Rectory. 
Plans and specifications seen, and particulars 
from Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Abergavenny. 

No Date.—Merthyr Tydfil.—Watts, erc.—For 
construction of retaining and boundary walls, 
railines, ete.. at the Y.MC A. Ouantities, on 
deposit of 11. 1s., from Messrs. Ivor Jones & 
Percy Thomas, architects, 18, St. Mary-street, 
Cardiff. 

No Date.—Southport.—Scuoo..—Erection of 
new Council elementary school in School-road, 
Churchtown. Quantities. on deposit of 11. 1s., 
from Messrs, Finchett & Lancaster, architects, 
13. Hoghton-street, Southport 

No Date. — Torquav.—ViLttas.—For the erec- 
tion of two villas at Barton, Torquay. Messrs 
Smith & Johnson, architects, Arcade-chambers, 
Torquay. 

No Date.—Watford.—_Bakery.—Erection of a 
new bakery on a site tween Brixton-road and 
the branch railway to St. Albans. Quantities, 
on deposit of 1l. 1s., from Mr. W. H. Syme, 
F.R.J.B.A., architect, 5841, Vicarage-road, Wat- 


ENGINEERING, IRON, AND STEEL. 


January 13.—Clogher.—Wreuts. erc.—For sink- 
ing wells and erecting pumps in the towns of 
Clogher and Augher. Specification by Mr. F. E. 
Townsend, C.E., Clogher, Ireland. 

January 18. — Dublin.—Switcnsoarps, etc. 
For supply of E.H.P. sub-station switchboards 
and accessories. Specification and form of tender 
from the City Electrical Engineer, Electricity 
Works, Fleet-street, Dublin. Deposit of 11. 1s. 

Janvary 22.—Nelson.—Vatve.—For erection of 
an 18-in. Weck’s centre purifier valve at the 





Nature of Appointment. 


THE BUILDER. 


Gasworks. Specification and drawing from Mr. 
A. Morton Fyffe, C.E., A.M.Inst.M.E., . 
sagan and Manager, Nelson, on deposit of 
ll. 1s. 

January 23. — London. -- Rams, rerc.—The 
London C.C, invite tenders for the supply and 
delivery of about 3,500 tons of steel girder tram- 
way track rails and fastenings and about 1,500 
tons of slot rails and conductor tees. Drawings, 
specifications, quantities, forms of tenders, etc., 
at the Chief Engineer's Department, County 
Hall, Spring-gardens, 8.W. Deposit of 2l. 

JaNvaRY 24.—Nuneaton.—-Piant.--For supply 
of 500-kw. mixed-pressure turbo-generator, with 
condensing plant, pipework, etc. Specifications 
and plans from Mr. 8. C. Gibson, Borough 
trical Engineer, Electricity Works, Nuneaton. 
Deposit of ll. 1s. 

aNUaRY 29.—Croydon.—Ptant.—For supply 
of a mixed-pressure turbine plant at the 
Electricity orks, Factory-lane. Plans and 
specifications seen, and form of tender from the 
Horough Electrical Engineer, Factory-lane, 
Croydon, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Fesrvary 1, dlesex.—DrepGer.—The Lee 
Conservancy Board invite tenders, designs, and 
specifications for a steam grab dredger, 70 ft. 
long by 13 ft. beam. Mr. Charles N. Tween, 
M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Manager to the 
Conservancy Board, Enfield Lock, Middlesex, N. 

No Date. — Burnley.—Bartrery.—For erection 
of @ lighting battery at the Workhouse. Specifi- 
cotton from Mr. J. 8. Horn, Clerk, Union Offices, 

urnley. 


FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 
etc. 

January 15. —- Portsmouth.—-ParnTInG, ETc.— 
For redecorating the interior of the Ca ie 
Library, Fratton-road, and redecorating t 
Grand Jury-room in the Town Hall. Specifica- 
tions and plans may be seen, and forms of ten- 
der from the Borough Engineer, Town Hall. 

January 16.—Truro.—Screens, etc.—For sup- 
plying screens, platforms, and furniture for 
Council chamber of the new offices. Drawings, 
details, and_ specifications by the architects, 
Messrs. T. B. Silcock, B.Sc, F.S.I., and S. R. 
Reay, F.R.I.B.A., 47, Milsom-street, Bath 

JANUARY 17. — Bury.—-Partinc.—For internal 

painting at the houses Nos. 6 to 12, Barlow- 
street. Specifications and forms of tender from 
the Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bank- 
street. 
_ January 17— Oldham.—Parntinc—For paint- 
ing work at the Waterhead. Lowermoor, 
Hollinwood Baths. Particulars and form of ten- 
der at the Borough Surveyor’s Office, Town 
Hall, Oldham. 

January 18.—Thurles.—Prres.—For supply of 

turned and bo cast-iron pipes. * Jack- 
man, Town Clerk, Council Offices, Main-street, 
Thurles, Ireland. 
m JANUARY 18.-West Ham.—Wonrks, MATERIALS, 
ETc.-The West Ham B.C. ‘invite tenders for 
supply of materials and execution of various 
works, etc. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

January 23. — Malifax.—Fencinc.—For fixing 
about 1,300 lin. yds. of wooden fencing in Pye 
Nest-road. Plans and specifications seen, and 
forms of tender from Mr. J. Lord, M.Inst.C.E., 
5 eee Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. Deposit 
of ot. 

JANUARY 23. — Bomford. — Fencinc.—For in- 
closing the extension to the cemetery, Crow-lane, 
with oak pale fencing; also laying-out and drain- 
ing same. Plans seen, and specifications, quan- 
tities, and forms of tender from Mr. Herbert T. 
Ridge, Council Offices, Market-place, Romford, 
on deposit of 21. 2s. 

January 27,--Bourne.—Toots.—For supply of 
roadmen’s barrows, tools, etc. ,Particulars and 
forms of tender from Mr. Thomas Lake, District 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bourne, Lincs. 

* JANUARY 27. —- Chiswick. — Works anp 
MatertaLs.—The Chiswick U.D.C. invite tenders 
for execution of works and supply of materials. 
See advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 

* JANUARY 31. ~ Woolwich. — CLEANING AND 
PaINTING.—The Metropolitan Asylums Board 
invite tenders for cleaning and painting works 
and repairs at Brook Fever Hospital, Shooters 
Hill, See advertisement in this issue for further 
particulars. 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


January 13.—Honley.—Srwer.—For construc- 
tion of about 1,150 yds. of 9in. sewer in Gynn- 
lane. Plans seen, and quantities and form of 
tender from the Engineer, Mr. W. H. Radford, 
C.E., Albion-chambers, King-street, Nottingham, 
on deposit of 11. 1s 
_Janvary 15, — Barry. — Roap.--For construc- 
tion of a new road, for the Holton Estate Com. 
pany, Ltd. Plans with Mr. W Knapman, 
architect and surveyor, Pembroke-chambers, 
Barry Dock, and quantities on denosit of 11. 1s. 
Janvary 16.--Bushev.—Rosp.—For making-un 
the road known as Sprinefields. Plans and 


Public Appointments, 


and . 


| JANUARY 12. 1912, 


and { mm 
Ounce] Offic 


specification seen, and quantit 
tender from the Surveyor. at the ( 
on_payment of 11. 1s, 

January 17, — Hesketh, etc. Pipe 
laying about 2,075 yds. of Bin. oastin 
pipes in the townships of Hesket! and 

an, specification, and quantities yw.) 
R. 8S. Jemson, Council Offices, Town End, Ow 


at 
A, 


irk. 
January 17. — Water, Lancs. 
making an underground haulage road .; N 
Colliery. Pastioulors and specifications tee 
srs. argreaves & (0. fe 
Collieries, Newchurch. ©» Rowendas 
aANUARY 18.—Coulsdon.—Roan For mo: 
up Red Down-road. Plans and «pecitea 
the Council’s Surveyor, Mr. R. M. Chart, F | 
Katharine-street, Croydon. Deposit of i 
Janvary 18. — Lambeth. Mareruts —p 
services and materials. Specifications and form 
tender from Mr, Henry Edwards, (fF 
Town Hall, Brixton-hii! 


January 18, — West Ham. 
Supply of paving materials, ete. Forms of te 
der and particulars from the Borough Engin, 
Office, Town Hall, West Ham, E a 

ANUARY 19.-— Hale.—Sewer.— Constr 
stoneware pipe sewer. Plans, specifications as 
conditions of contract seen, and Quantities apd 
ay of ammo aaa 3 ie. st plseburn, Surveyor 

neil, unci ces, Ashley-roy 
Hale. Deposit of 11. 1s hley-ro 

Janvary 19, — Skipton. — Drarnace.—For th 
jaying of about 235 yds. of 12-in. surface diz 
at Glusburn. Plans, etc., from Mr. Ascough 
Rodwell, Surveyor, Gargrave-road, Skipton, 

JanvaRy 20. — Tlow. — Sewacr.—For ep. 
structioa of sewage dis 1 works and laying of 
sewer. Plans seen, and quantities, on deposit of 
21., from the engineers, Messrs. Tooley & Foster 
of Queen’s-road, Buckhurst Hil], Essex. : 

January 20.--Hindley.—Sewer.—Construction 
of stoneware pipe sewer, with manhole, ec, a 
Hindley Green. lans seen, and quantities from 
the Surveyor, Mr. Oswald P. Abbott, Council 
Offices, Hindley, on deposit of 11. 1s. 

January 20. — Roydon. — Sewace.—For co- 
struction of sewage disposal works and laying 
sewers. Plans seen, and quantities, on deposit ¢ 
21., from the engineers, Messrs. Tooley & Foster, 
of Queen’s-road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
January 22, — Hatfield. — Sewrrs.—Constre- 
tion of sewers and cast-iron pumping main, with 
manholes, etc.; also a pumping station, suctia 
tank, and settling tanks. Plans and speci 
tions seen, and forms of tender and qua 
from the Engineer, Mr. G. Bertram Kershay, 
Grosvenor-road, West Wickham, Kent, on de 


posit of 101. 
22. — Manchester.— Drarsace 


Roap.—Py 


Oo 
“oo Engineer, 


Marteruts 


JANUARY 
struction of main drainage works No. 9 (n 
sewers in Hulme) and work No. 16 (new inter. 
cepting tank and river improvement at Clayt 
Pians seen, and specifications, quantities, 
form of tender from the City Surveyor, T 
Hall, Manchester. Deposit of 10]. 10s. 

JanvuaRy 22. —- Standish-with-Langt 
SewaGe.—Construction of sewage disposal 
comprising detritus, septic, humus, and 
tanks, percolating filters, etc. Drawings 
and quantities from Messrs. Myres, Veev 
Myres, civil engineers, 15, Chapel-street, P 
on deposit of 11. 1s. 

JANUARY 22. — Wakefield. STREETS 
private street works in Carter-street. Plan ad 
specification seen, and quantities and form o 
tender from Mr. J. P, Wakeford, A.M. Inst.CE. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall. 

January 24. — London. — Marexsats. — Fo 
supply of various materials to the Chelsea B 
Tender forms from Mr. T. W. E. Higgens. te 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, 8.W. 


JanvuaRy 25.—Deal.—Granite.—For supply 


1,000 tons of blue Guernsey cpsite. : 
tion and form of tender from Mr. ‘I. C 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 
street, 

Janvany 27.~-Bourne.—GRanite, Ev 
of granite and slag. Mr. Thomas Lake, I 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Bourne, Line« 

JanvaRyY 27.—Sleaford.—Granite.— For s 
of granite and slag for the roads. Specific 
and forms of tender from Mr. E. Cle 
Clerk, 74, Southgate, Sleaford. 

JANUARY 29. — Wangford. — MAterrats 
eupply of road materials. Forms of tender [rl 
Mr. . Rix, Clerk, cles. : 

January 30.—Chislehurst.—Martretts 
supply of materials, etc, Particulars, 
forms of tender, from Mr. . Knight, Clerk 
Council Offices, Chislehurst. ‘ 

Fesrvary 5. — Hatfield. — Marrrsats.~ 
supply of materials for the main roads 
of tender from Mr. Urban A. Smith. 
Surveyor, County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield 

Frervary 13. — Grangetown. — !):\ 1s 
paving with scorie bricks the back street: 
Robert-street and  Railway-place, ( ange” 
Snecification and plan seen, and quan'!ties 
Mr. C. McDermid, Council Offices, \V'itwom™ 
road, Grangetown. 








By whom Advertised. 
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THE BUILDER. 


JANUARY 12, 1912. | 


Auction Sales, 








Nature and Place of Sale. 














TERIAL, BRIXTON-ROAD, 8.W.—On the Premises 
‘PLANT axp STOCK, HERNE HILL, S.E,—On the Premises 








BNS and specificg ~— —— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


WOOD (Continued). 
Jorsers’ Woop. 


Specifications @nd forms 





Best Portland Cement......... 31 0 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime 19 0 es 


Nore—The cement or lime is ate 


Grey Stone Lime 
Stourbridge Fireclay in sacks 27s. 0d. per ton at rly dpt. 





f 1910.--William Walter Hewitt and 
est Lovell: Dwelling-houses. 
1911.—Joseph Hug 


in.and 3 in. by 7 in. 
deals,3in. byl lin. 19 0 


911.—Philip Charles Knightley 
d Joseph John Cartwright : 





1 
in.and 3in. by 7in. 11 
een, and quantities an Ernest Grifithe and Dargue, 
nfiths, & Co., Ltd.: Supplying hot water to deals, 
1.—Charles Robert Horrell and 
Chimney-pots or 


RINNE SIND vei sndscenccresesenicconssassascarsenss 
~~ a on road waggons, Nine Elms 


seeee Perret eer reer eer er reer) 


Bara eee Me psa on road waggons, s. d. 
1 6 


Nn. — DRAINAGE.—For the 
. Of 12-in. surface drain 
etc., from Mr. Ascough 
grave-road, Skipton, — 
jw. — SEwacr.—Por cop. 
osal works and laying o 
antities, on depos 
ssrs. Tooley & F, 
irst Hill, Essex 


lerbert Benjamin Bowman: Pontiane Svown (20 ft: av ee ee) 
_— heb amg oo ~ Leon eaaee 
dington t, Nine 
Pimlico Wharf  Sacanciseonns Persie edcoi 
White Basebed, delivered on road 
Paddington Depot, Nine Elms 


ebntiithieatineenaeibiinenisionn 1 

7169 of 1911.—John Switzer Owens: Metallic- hird yell wm deals, Sin. by 11 in. 13 
t piling. i 

mr of 1911.—Herbert Handel Johnson and TIE sa istinintachhsticsticecennis 
Caravans, portable houses, 
ructures, and the like. 
13.054 of 1911.—Henry James Bell: Locking 
vice or fastener for window-sashes. — 
16,763 of 1911.—Reichert Manufacturing Com- 
ny and August Reichert: Concrete building 


White Sea and Petersburg— 

te deals, 3in. by llin. 15 0 
3 in. by 9 in. - . 

ea eeied $e oy tiie hy 

3 in. by 9 in. 13 0 


> Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Railway Depdt. 

» with manhole, etc, a a. 

een, and quantities Closeburn Red 
Freesto 


Battens 
Second white deals, 
ald P. Abbott, Co ‘I ; j 


Ancaster in blocks.. 


Fee eeneeeeeneteeesetreeresees 


pine 
Under 2 in. thick extra 
First, 





ym. — SewaGe.—For con. 
posal works and | 
uantities, on deposit of 
essrs. Tooley & Foster, 


ans. 

18,445 of 1911.—Willibald Kraus and Mathias 
raus: Air-heating stove. 

B.602 of 1911—Edward Luke Bates: Pave- 
ent lights, floor lights, deck lights, roof lights, 
ling lights, partitions, 
Hazed structures for the transmission of light. 


Heenan neneeeeeenerenesaceeres 


wooooeSed 


Yor Stonze—Robin Hood Quality. 
Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. s. 
Scappled random blocks 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (un 
WP CORY, Sititsieicsescimeeraaspdcndinensstaceseine 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 


Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
Scappled random bloc 3 0 


ao 





Sewers.—Constre- 
ron pumping main, with 
umping station, suctio 


other similar 


ao 





f tender and quant 


Wickham, Kent, 


a 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—All communications with respect to li 
d artistic matters should be addressed to “ 
DITOR” (and not to any person by name) 
ing to advertisements and 
iness matters should be 
UBLISHER,” and not to the Editor. 

All communications must be authenticated b: 
me and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
on or not. No notice can be 


The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and 
pers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


We cannot undertake to retaru rejected communi- 
Ktions; and the Editor caunot be responsible for 
rawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
bents, or for models or samples, sent to or left at this 
mee, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
eration should bear the owner's name and address 
of the drawing, Delay and 
sult from inattention to this, 
butor to write an article, 
ng for publication, is given 
y or drawing, when 
litor, who retains the right to reject 
The receipt by the author of a 


ester.— Drainace 
age works No. 9 (nei 
vork No. 16 (new inter 
nprovement at Clayte 
cations, quantities, 
e City Surveyor, Tow 


COO ROOO een earner eeewere ses erenesenes 


Selected, Figury, per ft. super. 


Dry Walnut. American, per ft. 


.» Delivered at Railway Depot. 
landing to sizes (under 40 

Pe ago Gey ore Vety” ~ eR 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) 
2 in. self-faced random flags 


6 in, sawn two si 
dish-with-Langtree. — American Whitewood planks, 
| sewage disposal works, 
tic, humus, and storm 


* oc rf SCS oOo wunmw 


onmoe@ 


sdepadchatesencdadenertencda ° pared 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot 


eT 
» Chapel-street, Preston, Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Depot. 


2 
20 x 10bestEur’ka 


1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 


In. In, 
20x10 best blue . 


20 x 10 Ist quality 
ditto 


beither the face or back 
7 in. yellow, matched 
edor V-jointed brds, 0 11 


3 in. by 7 in. white 


y commission to a contri 
\ execute or lend a drawi 


2a off Oem 
AAD oOOaAeg® 


nsey granite. Speci 
roof of an article in ty i ow 
X, .~Tlustrations of the First Pre Design 
ay tuportant architectural com ion wil 


ot publication by the heand, plate sand- 
formally 


Thomas Lake, Distric 
10mas é faced (per 1000)... 50 0 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
, Bourne, Linco nshire. 


So 


ecoceooooooso eoceooscoo ecco oc ocosoo} 


Ses 


a: 


| pate 2 @es?s@ 


ose 
= 
‘ 


In London, or delivered 

Railway Vans, per ton. 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary £ s. d. £ 
sectil 710 0 


a 
ace 


QE dicsrcivorinscininisies aaieebnl 
Steel Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, ordi- 


Forms of tender [rom 


ENT OF MATERIALS. 


list is to give, as far as possible, the 
: necessaril 


c=) 


oa 


(Edw’ds)(per1000) 57 
Do. Ornamental(per 
000 60 


Cast Iron Columns & Stanchions, 


4. — Marerzatrs. —F including ordinary patterns ... 


aoc 


Valley(per doz.) 3 





Valley(perdoz.) 3 


« 1sbatehomadpetunieediones i Nal : poe 
Deals: best 3in. by 11 in. and 4in 
by 9 in, and IT in... 


Deals: best 3 by 9 


(tte OOo eenteneeeeresenesee 





Battens: best 24 by G6and3 by 6... 


ceo 


L maliond 
—¥—) 
a 
os, 
oo 


Double Headers 13 17 
One Side and two 


rE 


BS sicccn5 icssacsaberneneinebinnas iawn 
: middling 
or el specifica 


BOCONGR 6.....0cc0secessneversetssrescces 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) ... 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 


aa ff G& 


8 17 
Splays & Squints 
per 1000 less than best. 


es 


eocooor 


‘ 15 l 
and24g. 16 © 0 
00 





flat, best 
Bs ccvrvseeeeee 1310 0 
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METALS (Continued). 
Inox (Continued) — 





Per ton, in London. 


Coleanions Conregetnd Satie 2s. d. 2a. a. 
Ordinary sizes, to 8. 2¢g.15 0 0 ... _ 
» » — = c. : ‘ip _ 

Best Soft Steel Shoots é btt. by 2 a ig 
to 3 ft. job, Soe thicker..... 1210 0 ... - 

Best Soft Steel heeta, 26. £346. 13 2 . wi _ 

Cut Nails, Sin. to6in.... 1 0 0 7 1110 0 

(Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
2 a, 

San -Sieet Saga eee 19 * ee —~ 
Pipe in coils .....,... caiavebicnnail - eee — 
NG ALES as ro - 
Compo pipe ..... wsiebaagecihrinhibenaceie’ _ 

arso-ttheet In casks ot Ly owt. 
Vielle Montagne .............00.0-+8 o 

slid odseielichiaeiaiaaopabasinietbat 33 ‘ ° a 
Zinc, in bundles, ls. per cwt. extra. 
CoPpPeR— 
Strong Sheet ........... .--per Ib, : : ‘ _ 
Co B= taeewereceoere : 0 0 10 . nes 
Otener wise RR in .» 000. — 
Brass— 
ih. nensintotelienian tee ke ot ee a 
 eoithnbeniineiabaskseweced oo O23 iO ies - 

Trus—English Ingots......... ” @:3:O wn os 

Sotper—Plumbers’ ......... ” 00 &... - 

i PUR eechessagubonnnssaote ” oO: — 

BlOwpipe ......--.sesseeeeeee ” @2i3 . - 

ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 


eens 





ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
STOCK SIZES.* 


Per Ft., Delivered. 








» fourths ......... 42. 
Fluted Sheet, 15 oz. > 
» 21 oz. 44d. 





Rolled, Ox- 
an 
ani 

and Ro Cathe- 
white...........: Sea 
Ditto, tinted....,....... 5d. 

* Not less than three crates 
OILS, &e. £s.4 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ......... per gallon 0 3 6 
» in barrels......... ” 3 7 
” » in drums ......... ” 039 
Boiled un » in barrels......... ” 03 9 
” ” » in drums ” 04 0 
Turpentine in | eng » 0% 3 
in drum o:34 3 
Genuine Ground English White Lead, per ton 26 10 v 
Mf Tegel, DEG ....0<sercsccenearssntnorse 2210 0 
Beet Linseed Oil Putty ............ per ew. vl0 0 
Stockholm ‘Tar  ...........-c0e-00-00-+0 per barrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Pas pave 
#s. d. 
Fine Pale Qakk Varsities <.ccsccissaccsensscscenescsoree 08» 
Pale Copal Oak ...:00200.01 scscasccessesscncoccssvesosecs Olv 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ............:..c00++ 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak............:.0:0000 010 ¥ 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 

CONG ao ceriisccnschacckcntiseskiserinncrsegintsictehe Ols 6 
Pine Elastic Carriage .............cccccressserseseesee 012 ¥ 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ..............0.+ 016 0 
Wine Pale Mayle ..hnccsciscsscssescncscoscscoccccssevs » Ol 0 
Finest Pale Durabie GIDE sisctsccvvcsnscereersnee . 018 6 
Extra Pale French Oil .............0sscssersesssees * 1.3.0 
Eggshell Flating Varnish ..,...............-ce+see0 Ols 0 
White Pale Enamel..........0....c0cscsescesseseeoes ‘ 1 4 0 
Miten Bale FOE fidccisesccershcsnvesesarestensescescen Olz vu 
Best Japan Gold Size ..........ccccsccssseceseserenses Olv 6 
Bett WIR FA sav.scvsereesiosetettectonsssssoccseses 016 0 
Oak and Mahogeny Stain ............-ccrcscserseree 090 
Brunewick Biel ..o<eccsccsesccssscveseesseveessancesse 08 0 
Meee TERRE sn. veneanccssssensnivanctenstnsnncesnesonssan 016 6 
NII sx iss ssintrvindniantbbinnianeriiereteneabinsabies 010 ¥ 
French and Brush Polish ................cesssrseses 010 6 


THE BUILDER: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








“THE B ER” (Published Weekly supplied DIRRCT 
the residents in any part ey 3 United Eingdomn 
at the iS ae oS Oe. pee ames, Sen Seveny te 
Morning's in London suburbs. 
To So 06 pe eenem, oot we 
——s australia, New Zealand, I Ceylon, 
Rem ttances to J. MORGAN) should wettest to 
The Publisher THE BUILDER,” 4, Catherine-street, W 
— 
TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headi 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” one must reac 


us not later than 10 am. on Thw N.B.—We 
payed oublish Tenders unless authenticat either by 
the 


itect or the building owner; and we cannot 
publish announcements of Tenders a unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any in which the 
lowest Tender is under 100l. unless in some exceptional 
cases.and for special reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted, t Denotes provimonally accepted. 


BARKING.—For electricity works extension, for the 
Urban District Council. Mr. C. F. Dawson, Surveyor, 
Public Offices, Barking :— 

Thomas & Edge, Woolwich* . £2,285 


BRAUGHING.—For erection of four cottages, for 
Hadham Rural District Council. Mr. E. T. Watts, 








surveyor, Bishop's Stortford :— 
arkwell & Sons, Bishop's Stortford ... £493 5 
For Sinking Well 
H. G. Featherby, Bishop's Stortford 35 10 


BUGLAWTON.—For erection of a Council school. 
Messrs. A. Price & Sen, architects, Sandbach. Quan- 
ype by architects : — 

T. & E. Cooke ... £3,969 0|T. G. Huxley, 

J. Standeven...... 3,687 15! Malpas* £3,510 0 
Birchall Bros...... 3,677 0} 


LEICESTER.—For the erection of two villas on the 
Western Park Estate, Leicester, for Messrs. Benson. 
Mr. H. Bland, surveyor, 37, Danes Hill-road, 


Leicester :-— 

E. Stephens & G. A, Phipps ... £1,015 00 
Co. £1,150 0 0] F. Elliott . 1010 00 

Hardington & F. J. Bradford 1,009 70 
Elliott . 1,148 OO] W. Potter, 

W. G. Simons 1,078 00 Blaby* ... 899 15 6 

Bradshaw Bros. 1,075 15 6 


LOUGHREA.—For erection of a new Bes -house, 
ete. Mr. F. Bergin, Borough Engineer, 36, Westmore- 
land-str et, Dublin :— 

R. Smith £1,684 32! 
P. Blake 1,088 00) 


J. Donovan 


Ballinasioe*... £1,056 12 1 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS. LTD., 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 

















Telephone 2685 Wall, or write— 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


[JANUARY 12. 1912, 





rigs ory For erection 







of a nurses’ mortuary, and eo "Teh 
in Mocers. "Whittaker & Br gre a 
. Ni, arch 

Macclosfela _Quantities by Messrs.) Hewit; th 
E. & A. Frith...... £7,800 01G rj 

J. Bland & Son. 7am O|L nen,’ Son 
H. Berry & Son oa 10 | Clayton Bros ' 
B. Cooke..........., o3 O} Poynton+ ” om 
R. Carlyle ......... 0 on 4 


TOWCESTER.—For Dhetations 


and additions 












Green's a. Hall, near T 

Mr, Arthur E. 8. Guinness. Mr. Mic gta 

architect, Warwick :— a; 

T. Lowe & Sons ...... £1,983 | G. F. Smith; 

Foster & Dicksce,  |H. Mart * Rout 

32 Bi ccicasccis beac, 1,859 | Northa: ptont le 

Collius & Godfrey. 1.772 | ™ 
—. 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limit, 
beaptturmede ty —hy Se Traak & Son, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerse, 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. William 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 





Asphalte.—The and Metallic Lan 
halte Co. (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, Paty 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for dan, 


courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, fat 
roofs, shelitan, dove hen od nats milk-rooms, gran 

aries, tun-rooms, and terracer. Asphalte Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Cc. 1.N. 2644 Centra, 





SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.(. 


JOINERY. 


Of every description and in any kind of Wood. 


Cuas. E. ORFEUR, LTD. 





y ease COLNE BANK WORKS, 
o c x. 
COLCHESTER, 
Telephone : 01%, Telegrams : “ Orfeur, Colchester.” 





PILKINGTON & CO. 


(EstaBiisnEp 1838), 
PEPTFORD WHARF, 
190 & 192, CREEK ROAD, DEPTFORD, 8.E. 
Telephone No.: New Cross 1102 (two lives). 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Polonceau Asphalt. 


PATENT ASPHALTE AND FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE (Direct from the Mines). 
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Chie! Oflices: 352 to 364, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
BELFAST, & DUBLIN. 
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Notes 
Tus Rot 
Tue Rov 
Tue AR 
ARCHITE 
TRATIO 
ARCHITE 
ENGINe! 
GENERA 
{omPeT! 
Macaz 
CORRES! 
Epttor! 
Mesrin 
Booxs 








